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UR “money-back” guarantee is on N OUR model kitchens we are as care- 

every Wilson’s Certified label. It ful and thoughtful as your own mother 
distinguishes our Certified fruits, vegeta- would be. Corn, tomatoes, peas, beans 
bles and table specialties. It sets them and other vegetables, as well as the fruits 
apart from ordinary “canned foods.” It and berries, when gathered for us must 
is a binding pledge that the quality of any __ be of the finest quality. 


of our Certified products must satisfy 
your own individual taste. Our “money-back” guarantee stands 


alongside your confidence in your dealer. 
We could not make such a guarantee if Ask him for Wilson’s Certified food pro- 
we did not first make sure that the quality ducts. If he cannot supply you write us 
is in the product. We prepare these foods giving his name and address and we can 
for your table with therespect they deserve. stock him very quickly. 
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ORAWN BY JOHN EOWIN JACKSON 





SEEING THAT HIS OPPONENT MEANT BUSINESS, UMBULUM TOOK HIS SHIELD AND BROAD-BLADED ASSAGAI 


JUMBA lay on his back with his 
hands locked behind his woolly ~ 
head, gazing dreamily down 

between his drawn-up knees at the 


oily flowing river. His black, ferocious 

features wore something like a smile, for he 
was completely under the spell of a traveling 
wizard minstrel who was chanting a legend of 
a hero of the olden days of Ajumba’s tribe. 
Not a suspicion entered Ajumba’s head that 
the wily minstrel fitted the legend to the tribe 
of every village he happened to visit. He was 
a very old minstrel, all wrinkled and sun- 
burned to a human cinder, and his small, cun- 
ning eyes were almost lost behind lids puckered 
from looking so much into the sun dazzle of 
African trails. 

Spellbound, Ajumba followed the brave do- 
ings of the tribal hero. He saw him take his 
weapons and go forth to rescue some children 
stolen from his village and imprisoned in the 
depths of a haunted forest. By gently swaying 
a gourd full of dried seeds the wizard so real- 
istically imitated the far-off, distressful crying 
of the children that Ajumba was melted to 
savage tenderness and longed for the hero to 
hurry and rescue them. Quivering, he followed 
him into the forest, heard the soft rustle of 
the breeze in the tree tops when the wizard 
swayed the seeds in the gourd, crossed a croon- 
ing river and went on into the blacker depths 
of the jungle where evil spirits leered and 
taunted the hero. Ajumba felt the evil spirits 
all round him and was still more frightened for 
the hero when the wizard took up a tom-tom 
and rolled out terrible peals of thunder. The tor- 
rential rain pitter-pattered on the foliage, trees 
swayed violently, and the monkeys huddled 
chattering and scolding in the sudden darkness. 

Ajumba’s pride swelled over the bravery of 
the tribal hero, whom the wizard’s singsong 
carried to victory. Ajumba itched to take his 
fish spear and go forth and do great deeds 
himself, even while another part of his mind 
was troubling itself over what he should put 
into the calabash that the wizard would pres- 
ently pass round among his audience. He 
thought he should presently go and spear a 
fish for the minstrel, and with the thought 
his gaze wandered off downriver. 

Suddenly he sat bolt upright. A fire canoe 
was racing round the river bend. A steam 
launch was white man’s magic, and Ajumba 
was secretly afraid of it. Then he saw the 
white man himself, standing in the stern and 
trailing a line in the water. He wondered 
what the line could be for, what was its magic; 
and why did the white watch it so intently ? 
All at once he saw a fish leap about a hundred 
feet behind the launch. He saw the flash of 
silver and a white belly; and then, strange to 
say, the fish did not go down, but nosed along 
the surface, throwing somersaults and acting 
not in the least as fish usually act. 

Ajumba was intensely curious. He saw that 
the white man was excited and that he seemed 
to be trying to pull the line in. At times the 
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line was as straight as a spear and flicked water 
pearls in all directions, and at times it was slack 
and hung in the river. Had the line anything 
to do with the strange behavior of the fish, 
Ajumba asked himself as he watched the fish 
race along on top of the water, then suddenly 
sulk back, or make a quick somersault, as if 
it were trying to free itself from something. 

Suddenly it occurred to the savage that the 
white man had in some magic way got the fish 
on the other end of the line and that he was 
exhausting its strength. Anything in the na- 
ture of a fight keyed Ajumba to the highest 
excitement. The fire canoe, he noticed, had 
slowed down almost to the point of stopping. 
It was directly in front of the village now. 
Sometimes the white man had the fish almost 
against the side of the fire canoe; but just as 
Ajumba expected to see him haul it aboard, 
he would play out the line as the fish turned 
tail and raced furiously away. Either the man 
was afraid that the strain on the line would 
part it, or he feared that the fish would jerk 
itself free. 

At last the fish seemed spent, for the white 
man steadily hauled it in and then lifted it 
aboard. Ajumba saw plainly that the end of 
the line was securely fixed in the mouth of the 
fish, so securely that the man had a lot of 
trouble in getting it out. When he had at last 
succeeded, he held in his hand something that 
looked like a tiny fish, but that could not be a 
fish because it had hooks, like the 
make-believe goat that Ajumba 
had often helped to make and 
place over the hidden pit into 
which the hyenas fell when 
they attacked the imitation. 

He thrilled to the sport of 
trolling, and thought of the 
long, long hours during which 
he had to stand in the prow 
of his canoe with spear poised 
and wait patiently for the 
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chance that would bring a fish directly under 
him. He coveted the trolling line and its 
painted minnow; he would rather possess it 
than go on some heroic journey for the glory 
of his tribe. 

Indeed, he had quite forgotten the song story 
and the minstrel, but a low growl called him 
back to the old wizard. Turning, he saw the 
minstrel holding crossed thumbs toward the 
white man, which meant that he was ‘‘giving 
the curse’’— making witchcraft against the 
white. The minstrel was in an awful rage. 

‘*That white man is called commissioner!’’ 
he growled. ‘‘ Before he came here, we made our 
own laws, and our laws were just. Now he 
says the law of the whites is the law, and if we 
make war according to our custom he will come 
with soldiers and burn our villages for punish- 
ment. The glory of the tribes is no more. We 
are as slaves to the whites. We cringe. ’’ 

When Ajumba heard that, he hated the 
white man. He hated him the more because 
he feared him, and because his fish spear was 
powerless against the black magic of his gun. 
He was so full of jealous hate and of covetous- 
ness for the trolling line that he cared not a 
bit when the idle girls and mammies demanded 
of the minstrel that he beat the tom-tom for a 
dance. Usually Ajumba loved to watch dream- 
ily the motions of the dance, but now he kept 
his eyes fastened on the white man, who 
tossed the minnow and line back into the 
river. Ajumba scowlingly watched the launch 
until it disappeared round the next turn of 
the river. 

After a second Ajumba became aware of a 
faint and distant drumming. At first he 
thought that it was a gorilla beating its 
huge fists on its inflated chest, as it does 
when angry or when its haunt is dis- 
turbed. But his sharp hearing quickly 
discovered that it was no gorilla. He 
ran and crouched low down by the river, 
for water carries sound long distances. 





for a dance. He turned round to call 
the minstrel, but the old rascal had also 
heard the distant drum and was bending to 
the river. Ajumba read in the old man’s face 
that he was listening to a message from 
another village, and presently the minstrel 
took his own tom-tom and talked with the 
other man. A long time they talked by the 
native wireless of Africa. The people came 
down from the huts and gathered round him 
to learn what was being said. 

Presently the minstrel called the chief and 
told him to assemble the council to hear a 
message. Of course he could have given the 
message without all that fuss, but he wished 
to appear important, and if possible to make 
the village give him food and lodging in pay- 
ment for his services in translating the message. 

So the chief called the council, and Ajumba 
sat with the men for the first time, for he had 
only just taken the Ordeal, which gave him a 
voice in the council. He was as proud as a 
young man who is casting his first vote for 
President. He listened gravely to the long rig- 
marole in which the minstrel dressed up the 
message and learned that a warrior from a 
powerful tribe upriver had come down with 
several canoe loads of young bloods to ‘‘flesh 
his spear,’’ which is the same as when the 
knights of old girded on their armor and went 
forth to single combat to ‘‘win their spurs.’’ 
The warrior had so far failed to meet a cham- 
pion from the villages he had visited, and he 
was now headed for Ajumba’s village. Accord- 
ing to the minstrel, the warrior was seven 
feet high and spoke with a voice like thunder 
and was armed as none of the delta natives 
were armed. In fact, he was invincible. 

When Ajumba and the younger men heard 
that, they felt like a crowd of boys when the 
other gang gets hold of a chap too big for them. 
They talked and talked and talked about it and 
were still talking when a dozen canoes dashed 
out of a side stream into the river and drew up 
in a line in front of the village. The occupants 
of the canoes sneered and jeered and opened 
their great black throats in coarse laughter. 

Then the warrior, who was in a canoe by 
himself, stood up, and because the minstrel 
had planted such a terrible figure in Ajumba’s 
mind the fellow really seemed to be seven feet 
high and invulnerable in armor. His throat 
was protected by a stout leather collar, and the 
whole length of his painted body was guarded 
by a shield made of the horny back of a croc- 
odile, which he carried in his left hand, while 
in his right he held a broad-bladed assagai. In 
addition he had a long, ugly knife stuck into 
his leopard-skin girdle, and on his head he 
wore a helmet made of the loose-jointed verte- 
bre of pythons; round his eyes were painted 
wide white rings, and his flat, big nostrils were 
pierced with a leopard’s fangs. He was the 


Some one up one of the many streams 
into which the great river divided 
when it reached its delta was beating 
the tom-tom. It was not the drumming 


Thomas S. Miller 
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most terrible warrior Ajumba had ever seen; 
more terrible than the ogre whom the hero in 
the minstrel’s story song had vanquished. His 
voice was like the lion’s roar. 

‘*T am Umbulum, son of Umbulum-the- 
Leopard. I make you tremble. I will make 
slaves of you, to draw water and till the yams 
with the old wives. There are no warriors 
amongst you who dare fight Umbulum-the- 
Leopard!’ 

All the young bloods with him repeated his 
boastings and added insults of their own that 
made Ajumba ashamed for his people 
and angry at his own helplessness. He 





at the fisherman! His paddle is not quick 
enough for his fears! Take up your paddle, 
Umbulum!’’ 

But the warrior was already paddling with 
all the strength he possessed—paddling and 
throwing sneers and gibes. 

The people on the bank were sullen and 
silent. Then they began to murmur against 
Ajumba, until some of the older and wiser saw 
that he was not increasing the distance between 
his canoe and his enemy’s. When Ajumba 
liked, there was not a man on the river who 





He looked back and for the first time indulged 
himself in taunts and insults, with the delib- 
erate idea of infuriating Umbulum beyond 
reason and ordinary caution. 

‘**Ho, Umbulum-the-Leopard, the crocodiles 
are quicker than you! Why don’t you catch 
me! Come on, Umbulum-the-Sluggard!’’ 

He grinned wickedly at the warrior’s rage, 
and at the sweat that washed the painted rings 
round his eyes down his face, and at his tor- 
tures in the leather neck piece that galled his 
collar bone every time that he swung his paddle. 


suited Ajumba splendidly, for the water was 
his home; but Umbulum got a grip with his 
left hand on the gunwale, and with his free 
right hand tried to fight off the animal thing 
that struggled to get a strangle hold on his 
throat. The leather collar worried Ajumba; he 
could not get at the black throat behind it, nor 
was it pliable enough for him to use it as a 
garrote. Wrapping his legs round Umbulum, 
who fought with the superhuman strength of a 
man fighting for life, he got his knuckles inside 
the collar and against Umbulum’s windpipe. 
He was an out-and-out savage now, 
with only one determination, one desire 











knew that no fish spear could get by that 
crocodile shield, and that the strongest 
pair of hands could not squeeze that 
leather-protected throat; in a stand-up 
fight, man to man, fish spear to assagai, 
he was at a hopeless disadvantage. A 
sulky rage was welling in him under the 
taunts and revilings. Then he thought 
of a ‘saying among his people, which 
was, ‘‘A loud mouth doesn’t mean a 
stout heart.’’ He said it over and over 
to himself, and it seemed to lessen the 
frightfulness of Umbulum’s appearance. 
Presently Ajumba discovered that the 
warrior was no larger than the big men 
of his own tribe, and he now saw that 
he had been fooled by the minstrel’s 
monstrous tale into thinking that Um- 
bulum was invulnerable. 

‘*] kill the elephants, ’’ he said to him- 
self. ‘‘ The elephants are bigger and 
stronger than Umbulum, yet I can kill 
them. Why? Because I do not fight their 
weight and strength, but fight with cun- 
ning and caution. Why cannot I fight 
Umbulum with cunning and caution ?’’ 

When he asked himself that question 
in almost wordless thought, he put his 
wits to the problem and found a daring 
solution. Meanwhile Umbulum was keep- 
ing up his vain boastings, until all at once 
fear seemed to leave Ajumba. He saw red. 
He dashed up to the village and got his 
fish spear. When he came running back, 
the blacks greeted him as a champion. 

‘*Ho, Ajumba-the- Fish will fight 
Umbulum-the-Leopard! He will make 
Umbulum bite the dust!’’ 

It served to make Ajumba feel sure of 
himself. He was going to fight for the 
honor of his tribe and for the ancient tra- 
ditions. It served, too, to abate his blind 
rage and to bring back to him his caution 
and cunning. He sprang into his canoe. 

Umbulum cried to him to stay ashore, 
saying that he would come and fight him 
on the land; but that was not what 
Ajumba had in mind. He knew that he 
should stand little or no chance on land. 
The water was his home, and he meant 
to fight on the water. So he drove his 
canoe across Umbulum’s path and dared 
him to the fight. Putting down his paddle, 
he took his spear and stood up. 

When Umbulum and his young bloods 
saw that squat little figure, all chest and 
arms from so much paddling, they let 
out a roar of derision. 

‘*Oh, oh, oh! Look at the monkey! He 
hasn’t any legs! Look at the fisherman 
come to fight with Umbulum-the-Leop- 
ard!’’ 

Ajumba made no answer. He ground 
his powerful teeth and steeled his mus- 
cles. Not even when they called over his 
head to the people on the bank to send a 
real champion did he reply. He was too 
intent on the fight he was going to make 
to waste breath in an idle war of words. 
He raised his spear. 

Seeing that his opponent meant busi- il 











MEMORIAL ‘DAY 


A few years ago no one dreamed that any events could occur that 
would give to Memorial Day a new vitality, a new solemnity. And now 
it has been revitalized and solemnized afresh by the Great War. It can 
never again be a day consecrated only to the Northern soldiers who died in 
the Civil War. It must henceforth be the anniversary on which those 
Americans who have died in our wars for human liberty are brought to 


the nation’s remembrance. 


Within the last sixty years half a million Americans have given their 
lives for freedom. Every family, every home, that sent a man forth to die 
in the Civil War, or in the Spanish War, or in the Great War, finds in 
Memorial Day an occasion for dwelling with affectionate remembrance 
and high and wistful pride on the grandfather, the brother or the son who 
marched forth to the sacrifice. Those families that were spared bereave- 
ment cannot have the feeling common to all the kinsfolk of the soldier 
dead—the feeling that this day of all the days in the calendar belongs 
peculiarly to them. Yet those who did not know bereavement must pay 
their homage; they stand apart from the sacred fellowship of sorrow, and 


yet are not unmoved. 


Memorial Day must now be one that knits the nation together. 
Hitherto it has been a day that was sectional. Suddenly it has become .a 
day that is national. On the battlefields of France a closer unity of the 
United States than had existed before was achieved. Memorial Day this 
year and in the years to come must serve as the symbol of that new unity. 
The blue and the gray of former days have been blended in the olive drab 
of the khaki; and the seventy-five thousand American boys who lie buried 
in France sealed with their blood the pledge that North and South and 
East arid West have given to one another. 


And it is a larger unity than that of the United States which has been 
paid for by the blood of our young men. It is the unity of the civilized 
nations of the world, and that unity must be preserved. 


Memorial Day should be a day of devotion to quickening the spirit 
of brotherhood in peace with those who have shared the brotherhood of 
arms. Have those seventy-fwe thousand valorous young sons of America 
who sleep with their equally gallant British and French comrades in a 
land that they helped to redeem given their lives only that new enmities 
may have birth? America, England, France and Italy must drop the 
mantle of oblivion over the little quarrels and keep sacred on the altars 
of memory and for all time the great alliance. 








ness, Umbulum took his shield and 

broad-bladed assagai. It did not escape 

Ajumba’s watchful eyes that Umbulum was 
no canoemdn, that he had trouble in keeping 
his balance as his craft drifted on the stream. 
Ajumba’s own canoe was drifting away from 
the other canoes; that was what he intended 
it to do, for he did not want any interference. 

He stood there with poised spear, tempting 
Umbulum to come within striking distance. 
He dared not hurl his weapon, lest the enemy 
catch it on his crocodile shield and thus leave 
him weaponless; and on his side Umbulum was 
equally loath to risk his assagai. If he hurled 
it from the ten feet that separated the canoes, 
Ajumba wonld deftly dodge it; and Umbulum 
had ‘no liking for a fight at close quarters in 
rocking canoes with that imp of iron muscle 
and such prodigious strength of forearm and 
chest. Once locked in that gorilla-like embrace, 
his armor and his shield and his knife would 
be useless. 

Thus they drifted, Umbulum foolishly wast- 
ing his breath and energy in coarse gibes and 
ribald taunts. Ajumba said nothing. Inwardly, 
he was no longer afraid. He had learned some- 
thing from the fight between the white man and 
the fish, and he was waiting his chance to use 
that knowledge. A happy confidence warmed 
him. Paying no attention to the cries of his own 
people to stay his canoe and fight, he drifted 
ona hundred yards, when he suddenly dropped 
his spear, seized his paddle and raced away. 

Umbulum’s crowd sent up yells of derision. 

‘*He flees! He is afraid! Ho, ho, ho! Look 





could keep up with him at paddling. Presently 
the whisper went round that their champion 
had something up his sleeve—or to that effect, 
since they did not know what a sleeve is. They 
watched the chase with breathless excitement. 
Ajumba suddenly swung his craft out to 
midstream. With a powerful back-paddle sweep 
he pivoted the canoe on its stern and swept past 
Umbulum several lengths off, and saw with 
savage joy the warrior’s clumsy and frantic 
efforts to imitate that paddle stroke. Ajumba 
drove on against the current without the least 
effort, although outwardly: he made it appear 
that he was working frantically to escape 
Umbulum, who was entirely deceived, and 
who was wasting his strength in strenuous 
pursuit. Sometimes Ajumba would let him 
approach within a few feet, and would then 
speed away from him on toward the village, 
before which he meant to stage the final act. 
The thought of vanquishing Umbulum before 
the warrior’s boastful followers and before the 
villagers ashore pleased Ajumba immensely. 
Meanwhile he kept exhausting his pursuer’s 
strength, just as he had seen the white man 
weaken the resistance of the fish. He could hear 
Umbulum’s panting breaths coming jerkily 
like the pucka-pucka noise made by the 
launch, the smoke of which he could see far 
ahead in the shimmering vistas of forest and 
water. The white man was evidently coming 
back ; but he gave that little thought just now 
in the excitement of working out his strategy. 











‘* Ha, this day I shail give thy heaa, O 
Umbulum, to the wizard to juju!’’ he jeered. 

All at once he saw that the fire. canoe’ was 
rapidly heading toward them. Never had he 
dreamed that anything was so swift. A while 
ago it was merely a white speck and a smoke 
trail. Now he could see the water feathering 
off her sharp prow. He did not like that; he 
remembered that the minstrel had said that 
the white man was commissioner and had made 
a law against the blacks fighting with one 
another. He did not mean to be cheated of his 
prey by any interfering white man; and so 
he dropped his paddle as if he were spent. 
Anyway, he was now in full view of the 
people ashore and the young bloods in the 
canoes. So he dropped his paddle and sagged 
in his seat as if he were exhausted. 

Umbulum was completely deceived. With a 
breath-wasting shout he put every ounce of 
his remaining strength into driving his canoe 
alongside Ajumba’s, so confident. of ‘‘fleshing 
his spear’’ that he neglected to drop the paddle 
and to grasp his assagai until the canoes 
grounded gunwales. Then it was too late. 
The enemy who, humped up in his canoe, had 
appeared to be so weakened that the fight was 
all out of him suddenly burst into a fury of 
terrible action. Umbulum saw a massive head 
and ferocious face, and then Ajumba leaped 
at him like a wild animal and wrapped his 
arms round his neck in a death grip. 

The impact flung them both overboard, which 











| —to kill, kill, kill! He was conscious of 
nothing else, or he would have heard 
warning shouts from his people and 
would have seen the launch bearing down 
upon them. He tried to push Umbulum’s 
head under the water, but the warrior’s 
hold on the canoe defeated the effort. He 
had to dislodge the gripping fingers. He 
Jeaned that way, to bite with his terrible 
teeth through sinew and bone, when 
something dealt the canoe a glancing 
blow that would have shorn off the hands 
of the Leopard if the latter had not 
quickly let go his hold on the gunwale. 
It was the prow of the launch. 

The white man in the bows leaned over 
and made a quick grab at Ajumba’s head, 
but failed to get a good hold. With shrieks 
of terror and triumph the lecked forms 
swirled out on the stream. Quick as 
thought the white man caught up a grilled 
floor rack from the bottom of the bows 
and hurled it at the fighters. It struck 
Ajumba square on the head and for an 
instant stunned him. 

That was the Leopard’s chance to es- 
cape. When Ajumba had regained his 
senses he found that his frightened antag- 
onist had locked his fingers in the rack. 
Through water-washed eyes he saw the 
launch and the tall white man in the 
bows again approaching, and he put all 
his strength into a final effort to drown 
Umbulum. Climbing up the Leopard’s 
back, he dug his knees into his enemy’s 
neck and put all his weight on his shoul- 
ders, thus tipping the rack and forcing 
the challenger’s head under the water. 

In his mad rage he failed to notice the 
sudden swoop that the white man made 
for his kinky wool. Not until he felt the 
clutch did he awake to the danger of 
capture, and then it was too late. One 
of the black crew struck him a blow 
between his eyes that dazed him. He felt 
himself drawn by his hair over the side 
of the launch. The Leopard came to the 
surface, panting and exhausted, an easy 
prey to the long black arms that reached 
from the launch and dragged him aboard. 

The white man spoke angrily : ‘‘What’s 
all this scrap about? You two fellows 
trying to murder each other? You’ll have 
to come downriver with me, and I’1l look 
into your case.’’ 

Ajumba understood not one single 
word ; but he did see that the launch was 
taking him away, perhaps off into that 
dreaded unknown world of the whites. 
He crouched under the low bulwarks 
with Umbulum like a trapped animal, 
alertly watching for a chance to escape. 
He was horribly afraid. For one thing, 
the sun was going and night was coming, 
and Ajumba always dreaded the night- 
time, for then all the demons and evil 
spirits were about. 

The very engine of the launch was a 
demon—a fire-eating demon that breathed 
flame and smoke. He muttered all the 
charms he knew against witchcraft and 
against such things as he saw round 
him — the capstan, gauge glass, pump 

cylinder and so on, until his eyes rested on 
a lJine with a painted minnow on one end, 
the thing he had so much coveted. It was 
natural for him quietly to purloin it, which 
he did almost under the eye of a colored sol- 
dier set as a guard over him and Umbulum. 
He secreted it in his loin cloth, and all the 
time he watched for a chance to escape. The 
black guard had laid aside his rifle and was 
gossiping with another black at the steering 
wheel. 

Stealthily Ajumba got on his feet. The low 
bulwarks came to his waist. He wound the 
fishline round his right wrist and arm. The 
guard paid no attention, but continued his talk 
with the man at the wheel. It would be easy 
for him to topple over the side and swim 
through the dark, but he was afraid of the 
gun; it was magic. 

Then a great stroke of luck came his way. 
The launch blew her whistle to a trader’s 
factory ashore. Umbulum-the-Leopard, who 
was no less frightened than Ajumba of the fire 
canoe and all its strange inventions, let out a 
yell and flung his arms imploringly round the 
guard. That was Ajumba’s chance. In an 
instant he leaped over the side and swam under 
the water for the nearest bank. He came up 
where the overhanging mangroves made a 
screen. ; 

The launch had stopped and was searching 
the river with an enormous fire eye that sent 
out a long stream of light. Once the light 
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swept the mangroves, and Ajumba was hor-|as prisoner of the white man, and then he | hands would be engaged in wielding the paddle, | thought made him eager to get back. Pulling 
ribly frightened of the ‘‘evil eye.’’ But noth- | looked at his fishline and thought what a great | he must tie the fishline round his big toe. | himself into the snarled branches of the man- 
ing happened, and then the tire canoe went | fellow he would be among his people when he| Then it suddenly came to him that he was | groves, he swung along on ‘his long, strong 
away. went and fished like the white man; no, not|a hero: he had vanquished the challenger and | arms like a baboon until he came to dry ground; 

Ajumba’s sulky, ferocious face almost smiled | quite like the white man, for he should have to | saved the pride and honor of his people. The | there he found a trail, dropped into it and 
over Umbulum-the-Boastful’s ludicrous plight | paddle swiftly while he trolled. Since both his | tribe would give him a great welcome. The | hurried as fast as he could toward the village. 
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ROM JEANNE TO HER 
COUNTRY 3, Marianne Gauss 


HILE she lives, 
Jeanne Kay will not 
forget her birthday 


in 1917. It was one of those 
gayly colored, early days of 
summer. By the time the 
Western Dry Goods Store 
closed, late in the day, the usual afternoon 
shower of the Rockies had come and gone. 
There was a clean smell of damp asphalt; sky 
and air were clear. Jeanne could see purple 
foothills, with woods, and above them a high, 
templed peak, white with snow. 

With two other girls from the store she waited 
for an electric car. As she drew on her gloves, 
a ring with a small stone gleamed against the 
black uniform. Maud Morey picked up her 
hand to see. 

Jeanne did not blush. 

‘*T didn’t want a ring,’’ she explained, ‘‘till 
I was about ready to give up my place in the 
suit room. ’’ 

The car was delayed, and presently Rex 
Merkyll appeared, coming from work on a 
motor cycle with another of the civil engineer- 
ing gang. He laughed and waved his hand as 
he went by. 

‘*T should think, Jeanne, ’’ said Maud Morey, 
‘*vou’d be afraid Rex would be drafted. ’’ 

‘*He can’t be drafted,’’ Jeanne replied with 
decision. 

‘*Why, what would be the matter with 
him?”’ 

Maud Morey looked at the motor cycle, 
which had been halted by traffic. Rex Merkyll 
was six feet tall and broad enough for his 
height. His face was sun- 
burned to the color of khaki. 
He had never been really 
tired in his life. After a hard 
day of work, he used to 
exchange his flannel shirt, 
corduroys and high, laced 
boots for flannels and rub- 
ber-soled shoes and take 
Jeanne off to the park for 
an hour of tennis before 
dark. 

‘*Queer we never noticed 
how delicate he looks, ’’ 
added Maud, laughing. 

‘* It isn’t that,’’ Jeanne 
explained. ‘‘ He’s one month 
too old for the draft. I know 
he doesn’t look it! He’s full 
of fun, like a kid—but he’s 
a lot older than I am, 
really.’’ 

‘*T guess he thanks his 
lucky stars for that month!’’ 
remarked Maud. 

Jeanne flinched at the re- 
mark and what it implied. 

‘*No, really,’’ she began. 
‘*Rex feels —’’ 

She stopped, and a flush 
crept over her face. 

The traffic crush had bro- 
ken; Rex looked back and 
laughed again— then went 
on. Then the trolley car 
came. 

Jeanne did not say any- 
thing on the way home, and 
at dinner, which she ate 
with the other girls of the 3 
Y.W. C. A. boarding house, ‘2a 
she was unusually silent. 
After the meal, she put on 
her tennis clothes and wait- le és 
ed on the porch until Rex + 3 
came. e: 

He, too, was very quiet. 
They started through the 
park toward the tennis 
court. When they came to 
the lake where the band- 
stand and the chairs for an 
audience were, he said sud- 
denly : 

‘*Tt’ll be dark soon—and 
you said you wanted to hear 
this fellow from Washing- 
ton. Do you still want to? “t; 
Or shall we go on and play > 
tennis?’’ ? 

Jeanne no longer wished 
to hear the man from Wash- 
ington — she felt afraid to 
hear him ; but somehow she 
did not like to admit it. 

“Why, I’d as soon stop 
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here,’’ she replied ; 
And they sat down not far from the lake. 

‘*They’re asking for contributions—ambu- 
lances and things,’’ whispered Rex. 

‘*Well, I haven’t any ambulances lying round 
unused, have you?’’ There was a quick, sharp 
edge to Jeanne’s voice, as if it hurt her. ‘‘I’m 
sure I haven’t anything they could use,’’ she 
added. 

Then the stranger began to talk. 

‘* Rex,’’ whispered Jeanne after a time, 
‘what do you say we go without the wedding 
trip until after the war?’’ 

**Tt seems little enough for us to do,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘when, if I’d been one month younger, 
l’d er 

He stopped; for the band began The Star- 
Spangled Banner, and everyone in the audi- 
ence leaped to his feet. Jeanne waved her 
handkerchief and cheered with the rest. And 
then they sat down again. 

Now the band slid into the wailing, martial 
music of the Marseillaise. The tears came to 
Jeanne’s eyes. She scarcely knew why, until 
Rex whispered: 

‘‘What a difference there is between those two 
songs! You’d know that The Star-Spangled 
Banner belonged to a nation that had never 
been defeated. It’s great music, the Marse- 
illaise; but I pray God we never have a song 
like that.’’ 

Then suddenly he burst out, ‘‘I don’t want 
to be a slacker!’’ 

He had never put it into words, but Jeanne 
knew why he was not going with the engi- 
neers. She had had a hard life, all alone in the 
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THERE WAS A BATTLE 
ON THE WESTERN 
FRONT. SHE READ THE 
NEWSPAPER AS ‘SHE 
WALKED SLOWLY TO 


world. Now, she had no one but him. 
It was quite enough; they were satis- 
fied with only each other; but he did 
not feel he could give himself. He 
belonged to Jeanne. 

They played America. After that, 
Jeanne said: 

‘*Let’s go now.’”’ 

And they went, without waiting to 
know whether anyone gave an ambu- 
lance. 

‘*Do you—’’ she began. ‘‘ Do you 
want —’’ But she stopped and would 
not tell him what she had meant to 
say. 

They passed the Pike’s Peak apart- 
ments, where they had the refusal of a 
flat. Jeanne had planned the furniture ; 
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the rug of the dining room was to be — 


blue, and she had worked blue initials 

on her luncheon cloths and napkins. 

One bloek from the flat, just beyond the pretty 
house with the wistaria vine, was the Y. W. 
C. A. Home. 

When Rex had turned again toward the 
street, she stood and watched him a moment. 
She saw him against the background of a 
vacant lot. Billboards, which had been torn 
away, lay in heaps like ruins. Trenches gaped, 
dug for water and gas pipes. Men were work- 
ing overtime that night, burning trash; and 
their faces and shoulders showed red in the 
firelight. 

‘*Rex,’’ called Jeanne, obedient to a sudden 
impulse, ‘‘come back!’’ And he came. 

“If you think you ought to go,’’ she said 
quickly, ‘‘if you feel you’re 
needed—why, I want you to 
go. ”” 

The memory of the few 

minutes that followed while 
they went over the ground 
and decided that Rex should 
go never faded from 
Jeanne’s mind. 
’ Now it had been just a 
} year, and it was her birth- 
day again. And Rex would 
send her a service pin for 
a gift, she thought; but no 
pin had come. And for some 
time she had received no 
letter from him. She was 
not anxious; letters were 
often delayed. She walked 
downtown on her birthday 
in 1918, and at the very cor- 
ner where she had shown 
her new ring to the girls 
in 1917 she bought a news- 
paper. 

There was a battle on the 
western front. She read the 
newspaper as she walked 
slowly to the store. When she 
reached the suit room, she 
said to the girls: 

‘*The news is pretty good 
to-day. Don’t you want the 
paper ?’’ 

At closing time Maud 
Morey came up to her. 

‘*There are bulletins up 
at the newspaper offices,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Some of the 
Americans are in it and 
doing splendidly. ’’ 

‘*T knew that at noon,’’ 
said a tall girl. ‘‘A neighbor 
of ours had a cablegram— 
her son had been in it days 
before. They always send 
a cable when anyone is 
killed. ’’ 

Jeanne said nothing, but 
went and stood on the cor- 
ner to wait for the electric 
car. 

It was so long in com- 
ing! She thought she should 
reach home sooner on foot, 
but when she had walked 
two blocks the yellow car 
came and she boarded it. 
The men going home from 
work were all talking about 
the news. 

“It isn’t so that a large 
force of American troops has 
been in it,’’ she overheard 
one of them say. ‘‘ There 
were just a few engineers. ’’ 


THE STORE 





‘*Well,’’ she heard another man answer, ‘‘a 
number of engineers went from round here. ’’ 

Jeanne knew at least four engineers who 
had gone, all friends of Rex, and she knew 
their mothers and sisters; but she did not 
want to talk to them now. 

She left the trolley two blocks from the 
Y. W. C. A. and walked up Park Avenue— 
past the Pike’s Peak apartments. In the one 
where she would have been living now if Rex 
had not gone, the windows were all open, 
and she saw blue and white curtains. Another 
bride and groom had taken it. She passed two 
small houses, and that pretty place on the 
corner where the wistaria vine grew over the 
porch ; then she crossed over to the Y. W. C. A. 
Home. 

All her life she had dreamed of being in her 
own home, even when she was a little child. 
Her memory began in a Home, from which, 
when she was six years old, she had been 
adopted by a dear woman, who died two years 
later. 

She had been well brought up and sent to 
school by her foster father—a good man, who 
did it because it was right. So she had never 
had a home. And now, as she went in at the 
Y. W. C. A.,—and did not yet know whether 
there was a cablegram for her,—shé needed a 
home. 

Everything was going on as usual; it would 
go on as usual to-day and to-morrow and the 
next day, if Rex were dead. Any other girl 
would have had some one to whom to go. His 
aunt was matron of the Home, but she had 
gone away on her vacation. Jeanne was quite 
alone. 

She heard sounds in the basement that meant 
that supper was preparing, and it seemed 
strange. She climbed one flight of stairs. Then 
she remembered and went back to the office 
for her key. 

‘*There was some mail for you,’’ said the 
secretary. ‘‘A letter. And a telegram came. 
I signed for it and had it taken up to your 
room. ’’ 

Somehow Jeanne reached her room at the 
top of the house. Her breath did not fail 
until she had put her key into the lock and 
had tried—and tried again—to turn it. Her 
heart beat so hard — everything was black. 
Then she thought, ‘‘Now, I must be quiet, 
and get this door open.’’ And presently the 
lock gave. 

At first she could not see any envelopes. They 
had been pushed under the door, and a rug 
covered them. Jeanne tried to pick them up, 
and her fingers felt stiff—and queer. At that 
hour it was never very bright in the small 
north room, and she carried the two envelopes 
to the window and opened the cablegram. 


0. K. Hedding Davis O’Donnell Merkyll 
Signed Merkyll 


She read this twice in some perplexity. Why 
should anyone take the trouble to tell her 
about Hedding and Davis? 

Oh, she understood! The four of them were 
safe. They had clubbed together to send a 
cablegram and had sent it to Jeanne, knowing 
that she would fly with her good news to the 
homes of the other boys! 

She sobbed and laughed at once. Then, with 
the letter thrust into her belt and the message 
open in one hand, she ran downstairs to the 
street and did not notice until she reached it 
that she had no car fare. So she had to go 
back ; and on the way she grew more quiet and 
stopped wiping her eyes. 

While she waited for a car, she opened her 
birthday letter. It had a bump in one place—her 
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new service pin. Maud Morey left the car that | ‘‘Well, she gave an ambulance. She gave more, | think of that. ‘‘I’m sure,’’ she said, with | once been his successful rival. Anstruther, she 


came just before hers and stopped for a moment. | I suppose, than anyone in town.’’ 


‘‘Do you see that lady in the electric car?’’ | 


Yet Jeanne, and many others, had given far | 


shining eyes, ‘‘she was glad to give.’’ 
For she realized that she herself was glad— 


she asked, pointing out a small, costly coupé. | more than an ambulance. But Jeanne did not | that she would be glad even if — 


THE POETS MONUMENT 


Cby Joslyn Gray ~— 


T the time of Thaddeus 
A Anstruther’s return 
to his native town he 
was quite as plain and home- 
ly as he had been as a boy, 
although after the end of his 
first week at the academy 
searcely anyone thought of it except Roger 
Greenaway and his daughter, who were also 
the only ones who had not succumbed to the 
charm of his personality. Son of a dissipated 
father, Anstruther had worked hard all his 
life, supporting his mother while he put him- 
self through college and making a home for 
her afterwards, while he gradually redeemed 
the family property. She had died shortly after 
he had acquired title to the old mansion and 
the greater part of the estate. 

Working on with the buoyancy that had dis- 
tinguished him as a lad, he had forged cheerily 
ahead, constantly gleaning the better things 
from the way, so that now, not yet arrived at 
middle age, he was possessed of real riches of 
mind and character, with a smile and manner 
so charming that you forgot his ugliness. He 
was so simple and genuine, so kindly and 
friendly, that he took not only the academy 
but the whole village by storm and was soon 
the dominant figure of the community. 

Wherefore, when, just less than a year after 
the death of Roger Greenaway, Anstruther 
married the poet’s widow, whose hand he had 
sought eighteen years before, no one except 
Rosemary had any word of criticism to offer. 
Everyone knew that Anstruther longed above 
all else to bring into Emily Greenaway’s life 
some measure of the comfort and happiness 
that it had so notably lacked. It would have 
come about eventually, people said, and neither 
of them would be any younger—Emily was 
thirty-seven and he was just forty. Moreover, 
what would have become of her and the chil- 
dren if he had not come to the rescue? The 
Longfield_business man who held the mortgage 
on the Greenaway property was not personally 
acquainted with the family and had been on 
the point of foreclosing when the news of the 
engagement came out. 

Greenwich Town, then, was more than satis- 
fied. But to the poet’s eldest daughter, mourn- 
ing for her father, grieving that the monument 
to his memory should be still so far from 
achievement, the news came as a terrible blow. 
Her mother had feared that Rosemary would 
take it hard and had put off telling her until 
the last possible moment; but she had never 
dreamed how very hard the girl would take it, 
or that she would struggle against it with all 
the force of her will. Neither had she any 
conception of the strength of that will. 

Mrs. Greenaway adored her beautiful daugh- 
ter and stood somewhat in awe of her. Rose- 
mary’s grief and resentment hurt her keenly, 
and more than once she was on the point of 
yielding to the girl’s entreaties and giving up 
all thought of marrying a second time. But 
Anstruther was firm. He would not release 
her ; and, indeed, he convinced her that in duty 
to the other children, to herself and to him, 
she must disregard Rosemary’s opposition. 

He was himself, however, troubled by the 
vehemence of the girl’s resentment. He sym- 
pathized with Rosemary. She had worshiped 
her father and had been worshiped by him. She 
had lived with him in a world apart; the mother 
had been relegated to a position that was not 
far short of that of a mere domestic drudge. 
With her lack of sympathy for her mother 
and her exaggerated regard for her father, 
Rosemary could not understand how the poet’s 
widow could do otherwise than to dedicate the 
remainder of her life to his memory. 

None the less, Rosemary was not the person 
of chief concern to Anstruther, and he believed 
there was nothing to do except to ignore her 
opposition and to go forward with their plans, 
trusting to time and the girl’s gentle disposition 
to make the matter right. Accordingly, the 
marriage took place in the latter part of 
August, a fortnight before the academy was to 
open for the fall term. 

Mrs. Greenaway had never been away from 
her children overnight, but Mrs. Anstruther 
went happily upon her holiday. Auntie Hawes, 
a nurse who had heen with her at the birth of 
her children, and an all-round housekeeper, 
had been brought in to take her place during 
her absence. Rosemary had begged to be left 
alone in charge of the house, but as she knew 
nothing about household affairs she could not 
insist. She was probably the only girl in the 
place who had not been trained to help her 
mother; her father had monopolized virtually 
all her leisure outside school hours. 

Returning from their journey on Saturday, 











the travelers found supper ready and Auntie 
Hawes and the three younger children ready 
to weleome them. Jack and Sally surprised 
Anstruther and hurt their mother keenly by 
greeting him stiffly and formally, but little 
Emily leaped into his arms and expressed her 
delight as she never would have ventured to 
do in the case of her own father. Mrs. An- 
struther took Mrs. Hawes aside. 

‘*Where’s Rosemary, auntie?’’ 

‘‘She went off a little while ago, Mrs. Green- 
away—I mean Mrs. Anstruther. I couldn’t do 
anything with her. I’m ashamed that one of 
my babies should be a sulk—so there!’’ 

‘*O auntie! Poor Rosemary! She’s so sensi- 
tive I suppose she couldn’t face it,’’ said the 
mother, with a sigh. 

Later she found Rosemary in her room and 
clasped the girl in her arms. 

‘QO Rosemary! You were here all the time 
and never came down to see your mother!’’ 
she exclaimed reproachfully. 

‘*No, mother, I have just come in,’’ said the 
girl sadly. ‘‘I was at my father’s grave.’’ 

Tired and disappointed, Mrs. Anstruther 
could not stiffen herself to face her daughter’s 
disapproval. With an aching sense of remiss- 
ness, if not of guilt, she gazed imploringly at her. 

‘*Aren’t you coming down soon, dear?’’ she 
asked humbly. 

‘*T ecouldn’t bear it to-night, mother,’’ the 
girl said stiffly; but as her mother turned to 
go, Rosemary burst into tears and, throwing 
her arms about her, clung to her convulsively. 

‘*Q mother, how could you! ’’ she cried. 
‘*How could you!’’ 

The next morning the girl appeared just as 
the others were sitting down to breakfast. She 
shook hands with her stepfather, addressing 
him unsmilingly as Mr. Anstruther; after the 
meal she retired to her room. 

Jack and Sally, who had been warm friends 
of Anstruther, remained stiff and constrained 
when Rosemary was present; and before the 
day was over Anstruther realized that there 
was a sort of conspiracy of silence and coldness 
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Chapter Two. in which there is a 
question of winter coats FS~—_ 


‘*Mother, he called me Rosemary !’’ she cried 
vehemently. ‘‘Won’t you ask him not to?’’ 

‘*Who called you Rosemary ?’’ inquired her 
mother, although she had guessed. 

‘*Mr. Anstruther. ’’ 

‘*But, my dear, what should he call you?’’ 

‘*Miss Greenaway, of course, as he did last 
year!’’ cried the girl. 

‘*Why, when I went to the academy we were 
called by our first names,’’ said her mother 
soothingly. ‘‘I think it’s ever so much nicer. ’’ 

‘*Well, they don’t do it now, and I won’t be 
the only one to be called by my first name.’’ 

Her mother sighed. Rosemary did not seem 
herself at all. But the girl took things hard; 
they would have to make allowances. That 
night, when Mrs. Anstruther and her husband 
were alone, she asked how school had gone. 

‘* First-rate, dear,’’ he said. ‘‘ I’ve got a 
splendid big entering class this year; perfect 
dears they are, with such rosy cheeks and 
chubby faces that I can scarcely believe that 
they belong in the academy. And yet Jack 
will be there in another year. ’’ 

‘Rosemary was—all right?’’ his wife in- 
quired hesitatingly. 

‘* Yes, dear, she was—er, soso,’’ he said 
slowly—‘‘very much on her dignity and still 
more serious, not to say sad—and more of a 
picture than ever. ’’ 

‘*It—rather surprised her, Thad, to have you 
call her Rosemary,’’ Mrs. Anstruther faltered. 
‘*You called her by her last name before ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, she’ll get used to it. 1 could hardly 
eall her anything except Rosemary now, for, 
after all, whether she acknowledges it or not, 
Emily, I stand in the position of father to her.’’ 

Rosemary did not acknowledge it. But she 
had to acknowledge an entirely revolutionized 
household that had come about with the advent 
of the stranger. Everyone noticed it, but the 
girl realized it the more keenly and poignantly 
because it seemed to reflect upon her dead 
father. For suddenly her mother had become the 
centre of the household round which everything 
else revolved. Anstruther watched over his wife 


THROWING HER ARMS ABOUT HER, ROSEMARY CLUNG TO 
HER CONVULSIVELY 


against him. For himself, he did not mind 
greatly, for he believed that in time he could 
overcome it; but he was greatly troubled to 
perceive how much it distressed the children’s 
mother. At the close of the evening meal he 
felt that for the sake of his wife he should 
have to try to placate Rosemary. He little 
dreamed what he had before him. 

Monday morning Rosemary was pale. No 
one knew what it meant to the girl to return 
to school now that the schoolmaster had become 
her stepfather. At night she went to her mother ; 
her eyes were indignant, her cheeks flaming. 





and waited upon her like the lover he truly 
was. He was constantly doing little things for 
her pleasure and comfort. He walked and drove 
with her; he related all the interesting and 
pleasant incidents of the day to her ; he discussed 
the newspapers with her at night and read to 
her by the hour. He held her chair for her 
before he seated himself at table and never 
allowed her to fetch anything when he could 
get it for her. They were little things, but the 
contrast with the former régime was striking. 

To Rosemary it all seemed a sort of hollow 
mockery of the memory of the man who had 








felt, was not sufficiently fine himself to under- 
stand a poet’s nature. He could not understand 
that it is imperative that such a one should 
be shielded. With a man of her father’s rarely 
sensitive nature, it was inevitable that in his 
home some one should stand between him and 
the little things that must otherwise have made 
his life a crushing burden. Her mother should 
have been proud of her opportunity. 

Anstruther’s demeanor toward the younger 
children, too, implied criticism of their own 
father. They had bothered Roger Greenaway ; 
he could not help preferring the tiny creatures 
of the wood to them until such time as they 
should have outgrown their boisterousness and 
their annoying ways. Anstruther, on the other 
hand, seemed to enjoy their company ; he was 
constantly on the alert to win over Jack and 
Sally. The youngest, whom he called little 
Emily to distinguish her from her mother, 
was already strongly attached to him. 

Jack and Sally, however, stood out with a 
measure of firmness,—Sally in particular,— 
and Rosemary rewarded them with her favor 
accordingly. Both children had grown fond of 
Anstruther, but both alike adored their beau- 
tiful elder sister. Hitherto Rosemary, always 
sweet and gentle toward them, had had little 
to do with the younger children, although she 
half unconsciously gloried in her power over 
them. And now it behooved her to make an 
effort. Little Emily’s defection could not be 
helped; but it would be a sad pity should 
children of Jack’s and Sally’s age so quickly 
forget their wonderful father. 

It was not long before the girl realized that 
the task of keeping them true to their father’s 
memory meant constant, unremitting effort on 
her part. Homely and simple as Anstruther 
was, apparently there was something about 
him that drew people toward him, and cer- 
tainly Jack and Sally felt the attraction. They 
struggled valiantly against it, but Rosemary 
began to fear that it was a losing struggle, for 
presently she found that she had constantly 
to permit some compromise upon their part. 
The girl realized this when she was compelled 
to yield in the matter of their calling him Mr. 
Anstruther, and devote her efforts to keeping 
them from calling him father, as little Emily 
did. He had said to their mother that he did 
not want them forced or even asked to call him 
father and had suggested ‘‘daddy.’’ Presently 
Jack began to call him ‘‘dad,’’ and Sally, who 
strove to avoid any form of address, reluctantly 
called him ‘‘daddy’’ when forced to use some 
word to get his attention. 

It might have seemed trivial, but it meant a 
great deal to Rosemary. If either of them should 
come to the point of calling him father, she had 
decided that that would be the end of it all. 
Meanwhile, as she strove to forestall that disas- 
ter Rosemary did not dream that any contin- 
gency could force her personally to any sort of 
compromise. Nevertheless, that, too, followed. 

Again it was the season to consider winter 
wraps. Utterly ignorant of money affairs, Rose- 
mary had realized that the large sums of money 
her father had expected had not come to him; 
but she had taken it for granted that they had 
enough to live in the way in which they had 
always lived. The financial aspect of the en- 
trance of her stepfather into the household 
had not once occurred to her; and when one 
day in Octcber her mother proposed taking 
her to Longfield on the following Saturday to 
select a winter coat, Rosemary promptly de- 
clared that she would take the money instead 
and wear her old jacket. 

‘*But, Rosemary, it looks disgraceful!’’ her 
mother protested. ‘‘It’s all out of style and was 
shabby even last winter. I wouldn’t have you 
wear it to church for the world, dear.’’ 

Still Rosemary insisted—not stubbornly, but 
sweetly and appealingly, with tears in her eyes 
that drew answering tears to her mother’s. 

Mrs. Anstruther sighed. ‘‘I’ll tell you what 
we can do, dear,’’ she proposed. ‘‘I planned to 
get you a corduroy coat with a fur collar—they 
have them at Sawtell’s for twenty-five dollars. 
If we can find anything that is warm and looks 
fit for fifteen, you shall have the extra ten.’’ 

Rosemary put her arm about her mother. 

‘*Mother dear, please let me have the whole 
twenty-five and wear the old one!’’ she cried. 
“‘If you knew how I cared! It seems so long 
and—I’m so lonely and unhappy!’’ 

In the end Mrs. Anstruther yielded so far as 
to agree to think it over. But when her husband 
made some reference to Saturday errands and 
she told him she was not sure that they would 
go over to Longfield at all, she felt somewhat 
apologetic as she went on to explain. 

He sighed; then smiled ruefully. 

‘*T can’t stand that, Emily,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
won’t have any of your children going shabby, 
dear. Tell Rosemary that you cannot let her 
wear that old coat even to school.’’ 

‘*She will feel terribly grieved.’’ 

‘*T’m sorry, but it can’t be helped, ’’ he said 
firmly. 

The next day Mrs. Anstruther reported to 
her husband that Rosemary would not have 
the new coat in any event. If her mother 
would not give her the money that it would 
cost, very well, she might keep it; but she 
would not have a new coat until there was a 
monument over her father’s grave. 

‘*Poor child! Poor, wrong-headed child!’’ he 
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said. ‘‘I almost wish,’’ he added with a rueful 
smile, ‘‘I weren’t so sorry for her, Emily.’’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t feel that way!’’ her mother im- 
plored. ‘‘Rosemary isn’t herself. We’ll have 
to be very patient, Thad, until she’s more 
reconciled. ’’ 

Anstruther sat deep in thought for some 
moments. 

‘*Tt comes to me that I’m in need of a great- 
coat myself this winter, Emily,’’ he said at 
last. ‘‘When I went out to Filmore in the 
spring I left mine there with a tall freshman 
who had been going without one all winter; 
but I shan’t have one unless Rosemary does. 
Tell her, please, that, unless she goes with you 
on Saturday and allows you to get her a good 
warm wrap, I shall go without an overcoat all 
winter. And perhaps, in such case,’’ he added, 





smiling, ‘‘if people ask me whether I shiver | } 
because of poverty, I shall say, ‘Oh, no, be- | 


cause of my stepdaughter’s cruelty.’ ’’ 

Of course Mrs. Anstruther would not repeat 
the pleasantry; but, soften the statement as 
she would, it was hard fact to Rosemary, and 
the girl felt compelled to yield. She yielded with 
an ill grace, however, although with touching, 
melancholy gentleness toward her mother. She 
said to herself that Anstruther had not only 
usurped her father’s place but would persecute 
any of his children who continued to remem- 
ber him. For herself, she did not mind his 
persecutions, but her heart was heavy when 
she thought of Jack and Sally. And indeed it 
was not long after the purchase of the coat 
that both of them met their Waterloo, 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


HIS. FIRST DAY 


Gxy Fisher Ames, Jr. 


was the youngest and proudest 

member of the Tallahassee fire 
force. On the death of his father, how- 
ever, he felt obliged to resign the posi- 
tion and return to Wanetown, where 
his mother was living. She had written that 
she could get along very well alone, but he 
knew that she was thinking of him rather than 
of herself. So before the week was out he had 
arrived at the little cottage, half hidden be- 
neath its aromatic load of Cherokee rose vines. 

The next day he applied for work at Max- 
well & Barlow’s tent factory and was enrolled 
as a truck pusher. It was a comedown in the 
business world, but Walter was of canny Scot- 
tish blood and in the circumstances regarded 
himself as lucky to get any job. Barlow’s was 
a growing concern. Given a foothold there an 
ambitious man ought to climb high. 

The factory itself, however, did not please 
him as the professional fire fighter. It was 
an old ramshackle tinder box without fire es- 
capes. On his very first morning at work 
Walter could not help expressing his unfavor- 
able opinion of it to the foreman. Cole, the 
foreman, admitted that the criticism was just 
but added that the company would be housed 
in new quarters within a few weeks. 

‘*T reckon you didn’t know we’ve built a 
right fine modern building the other side of 
town,’’ he said. ‘‘She’s a beauty. Fire escapes 
and all that. We outgrew this shack a long 
time ago.’’ 

On the way to the shed to get his truck Mc- 
Loud took another disparaging glance at the 
factory. The old sun-and-weather-rotted struc- 
ture stood three stories high in a marshy piece 
of land where several lofty pines grew. One of 
the trees towered above the east end of the 
building, the flat roof of which was somewhat 
lower than the lowest branch of the tree. 

The building was purring like a waterfall. 
The whine of the saws and the hard chatter 
of the planers mingled with the roll of the 
trucks racing along the corridor from mill 
room to shipping room and thence to the deliv- 
ery platforms. From the carpenters’ quarters 
on the second floor came the ceaseless tapping 
of hammers. On the third and top floor ranks 
of power sewing machines, directed by women 
and girls, cried shrilly. Outside, the testing 
crews were putting up and examining com- 
pleted tents. Dippers were running long sheets 
of canvas from the ill-smelling waterproofing 
tank to the gasoline bath. 

As McLoud trundled a bolt to the tank he 
saw one of the dippers taking a surreptitious 
pull at a lighted cigarette. 

‘*Here, mon! Don’t ye know better than 
that?’’ he exclaimed. 

‘‘Aw, mind your own business!’’ growled 
the dipper. 

That a raw recruit, a mere truck pusher at 
that, should try to play the boss made him 
angry. He was all the more ready to take 
offense because he had stopped for a couple of 
drinks on his way to work that morning, and 
the effect of them had not yet worn off. 

As he walked, muttering, toward the gaso- 
line vat, he took another pull at the cigarette, 
only to find that it had gone out. 

‘*Think you can boss me, eh??’ He yanked 
a match from his pocket and, disregarding the 
company’s most stringent rule, struck it on 
his trousers. 

There was a queer crackling sound in the 
fume-laden air, followed by a flash of bril- 
liant bluish-pink flame darting, like a snake’s 
tongue, toward the vat. As McLoud dropped to 
save himself, the explosion came. The burning 
vapor reached the vat house, which disappeared 
in a jarring thunderclap. A mushroom-shaped 
cloud of smoke rose rapidly. Then smoulder- 
ing bits of débris began to patter down. 

An excited crowd, among whom was the 
manager, immediately gathered upon the scene, 
and at the upper windows of the factory clus- 
ters of heads appeared. 

“*Tt’s all right!’’ shouted the foreman, wav- 
ing a hand upward. ‘‘Nobody hurt!’’ 

Strangely enough, that was true. The vat 
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house had been empty at the moment 
of the explosion. The nearest person 
to it was the dipper, whose escape 
was almost miraculous. Except for a 
few superficial burns and a bad fright 
he had received no injuries, unless 
you could include under that head his dis- 
charge, which the foreman instantly gave him. 

At that stage McLoud’s trained eye noticed 
that the scattered fragments of the vat house 
had started several little fires. The grass was 
ablaze near the west end of the factory, and a 
sawdust heap was smouldering. 

‘*Better take a look round?’’ he said to the 
manager, stepping forward briskly. 

‘*Yes, yes!’’ exclaimed the manager. ‘‘I’ll 
attend to that. Go on with your work, Mc- 
Loud; and the rest of you, too.’’ 

‘*Ay, sir,’’ replied the recruit and returned 
obediently to his truck. 

Perhaps the manager’s inspection was not so 
prompt or so thorough as it should have been. 
At any rate McLoud’s attention was presently 
attracted by the cry of fire. The old call proved 
too strong to be resisted, and he ran out of the 
shipping room. 

A spark or a piece of burning wood had been 
blown through a small open window into the 
engineer’s storeroom. Greasy smoke was pour- 
ing out of the aperture. A bucket brigade was 
already falling into line between the factory 
and a little brackish creek close by. 

‘‘Gie the girlies warning, mon,’’ said Mc- 
Loud, when he had found the foreman. ‘‘Get 
7em doon out of that.’’ 

‘“‘Think we need to? I reckon a few buck- 
ets’ll put her out,’’ replied Cole. 

‘*Na. There’s oil in yon smoke, and the mill 
room’s next door-r-r!’’ cried McLoud, rolling 
his ‘‘r’s’’ in his earnestness. 

‘All right. You go over there with those 
boys and fetch the hose,’’ said the foreman. 

The hose wrench could not be found for 
some minutes, and it took more precious time 
to open the rusty valves of the hydrant. When 
the hose, stiff and warped from long exposure 
to the southern sun, was at last ready, McLoud 
saw that it could not cope with the blaze. 

‘*Have ye got the girlies doon?’’ he asked 
the foreman. 

‘‘Sure. They’ve been told.’’ 

‘*Where’s the stairs?’’ persisted Walter. 

‘*Now you’ve said it. Right over the store- 
room. Let’s see if the women are out.’’ 

The women were not out. The man who had 
been sent to warn them must have bungled 
his errand. One look at the stairway showed 
McLoud that it would be impossible either to 
ascend or descend it. That whole corner of 
the factory was a red mass of fire. 

As he drew back he saw the carpenters on 
the second floor fling out of one of the windows 
a rope made of their tough denim aprons. A 
moment later they were sliding down it one by 
one. As the last man descended, the improvised 
fire escape gave way, but the fellow was so near 
the ground that the fall did not hurt him much. 
Then a window on the third story opened and 
the forewoman looked out. 

‘*Hello! Hello!’’ she called. ‘‘What are we 
to do?’’ Behind her clustered a number of 
anxious faces. 

‘*Be easy, my bonnies!’’ shouted McLoud. 
‘*Can ye come doon to the second floor noo?’’ 

The faces vanished. A few moments later 
they reappeared, pale and panic-stricken. One 
of the girls started to mount upon the sill, but 
hesitated when she heard the warning shouts 
from below. The next moment the forewoman 
thrust her aside and called out that the stairway 
was full of fire and smoke, ‘‘like a chimney.’’ 

McLoud groaned inwardly. He had feared 
as much; but already a plan had occurred to 
him, and he began to issue sharp, forcible di- 
rections that brought some semblance of order 
out of the confusion. The ropes he asked for 
were immediately forthcoming, and the com- 
pany’s electrician supplied him with the de- 
sired leg irons. He knew that the women were 
too panic-stricken to make a rope as the car- 
penters had done, and he feared to waste time 
in trying to throw them one from the ground. 














he had seen a woman 
killed at a fire in Tallahassee 
when the rope that she had in- 
securely tied had slipped its 
knot. The women on the top floor 
of the tent factory needed a man 
up there to help them. 

Armed with the irons and car- 
rying two coils of rope across 
his shoulders, McLoud began to 
climb the towering yellow pine 
near the east end of the factory. 
The fire as yet was confined to 
the west end, where the stair- 
way was. Puffs of hot, acrid 
smoke blew by him at intervals, 
but did not seriously interfere 
with his task. The climbing itself 
required all his attention and all 
his strength. He had not thought 
that it would prove so hard. 

The size of the trunk made it 
hard for him to embrace it, and 
its bark, he found, was danger- 
ously soft and flaky. As he 
crawled laboriously upward, the 
spurs repeatedly slipped. The 
sudden strain put upon his arms 
at such moments made his mus- 
cles ache. As he dug his fingers 
into the interstices, his nails, one 
after another, broke to the quick. 

A bulge in the trunk, which 
he had not noticed from below, 
threatened to bar his progress 
effectually. As Walter tried to 
work himself over it he felt as if 
some force were thrusting him 
away from the tree. His body 
assumed an awkward outward 
curve, and his spurs and fingers 
seemed to have only the feeblest 
hold upon the treacherous bark. 
He did not know whether to try 
to move up or down. It needed 
only a touch to destroy his bal- 
ance and send him to the ground, 
and a fall from that height would 
probably mean death. Glancing 
up, he saw the strained faces of 
the sewing girls staring down 
at him from the east windows, 
and at once his courage returned 
and he forgot his danger. 

‘*Bide a wee, my bonnies!’’ 
he called. ‘‘ I’m a fire laddie, 
and I’ll have ye doon all fine, 
never fear.’’ 

By flattening himself against 
the bulge until the breath was 
almost pressed out of his body, 
he slowly and painfully slid his 
chest across the widest part. His 
torn finger tips dug into the 
cracks of the bark and, drawing 
up first one leg and then the 
other, he managed to sink the 
spurs in, but not very deep. 
Would they hold when his 
weight came on them? He tried 
to ease the strain by supporting himself mainly 
with his arms. It worked well, and he made a 
foot of progress. He was almost clear of the 
bulge, and again he jabbed in the spurs. 

All seemed secure as he reached up cau- 
tiously for another hold. His fingers had just 
found it when suddenly one of the spurs gave 
way. His weight dragged violently on his arms, 
and his fingers began to slip. The backward 
plunge seemed imminent. 

As his free foot scraped against the trunk in 
his efforts to insert the spur he could feel the 
hold of the other spur weakening. It was now 
or never. With the energy of desperation, he 
struck, risking everything upon one chance. 

By good fortune the spur held, and instantly 
he drove in its companion. His fingers dug into 
the wrinkled bark, and he began feverishly to 
climb again. His hands and arms were getting 
weak. If he did not soon reach his goal, he 
knew that he would never reach it at all. 

Boldness wins sometimes when care fails. 
McLoud never wasted a thought now on 
whether his spurs were in securely or not. He 
set himself to reach the lowest limb in the 
shortest possible period of time, and he reached 
it safe. As he passed the window, some twenty 
feet away, he shouted: 

‘*Mind I’m tellin’ ye! I’m a fire laddie, my 
bonnies!’’ 

None of the branches extended out above the 
flat factory roof; the one he straddled would 
serve his purpose as well as any other, and to 
it he tied an end of one of the coils of rope. 
Then, gauging the distance to a point in the 
air a little lower than the gutter, he measured 
off an equal length of the same rope and, fasten- 
ing it to his waist, let himself down until he 
hung at the end of it like a spider on its thread. 

One end of coil number two he also fastened 
to his waist and dropped the other end to the 
ground, where the foreman seized it, as they 
had arranged. The foreman then imparted a 
vigorous swaying motion to the rope, and 
MeLoud began to swing like a lofty pendulum. 
An extra effort on the foreman’s part brought 
Walter within reach of the gutter. 

As he gripped it, it creaked ominously. And 
indeed Walter had no more than thrown a leg 
and an elbow over the edge of the roof when the 
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WALTER HAD NO MORE THAN THROWN A LEG AND 
AN ELBOW OVER THE EDGE OF THE ROOF WHEN 
THE GUTTER BROKE FROM ITS FASTENINGS 


gutter broke from its fastenings and, almost 
carrying him with it, crashed down in frag- 
ments into the drifting smoke. The women, 
thinking that McLoud had gone, too, raised a 
chorus of hysterical screams. 

Walter spoke to them over the edge of the 
roof. He did not know what he said, but it 
was evidently to the point, for it calmed them 
somewhat. In a few seconds he had freed him- 
self from both ropes and had tied one end of 
number two to an iron ventilation pipe. Then 
he flung the rope over the edge of the roof so 
that it hung close to one of the open windows 
in which the women’s heads were framed. The 
lower end of it just cleared the ground. 

MecLoud slid down the rope, thrust a leg 
across the window sill and in a second more 
stood in the room. 

‘*Easy, my dears,’’ he said, grinning reas- 
suringly. ‘‘Ye’re safe the noo with Walter, 
the fire laddie.’’ 

He knew better than any of them that every 
fraction of a second was precious. Smoke was 
pouring up through the floor in several places, 
and flashes of light showed that the west end 
was on the point of bursting into flames. The 
heat, moreover, was almost unbearable. 

He tore a length of canvas from the nearest 
machine, slashed some strips from it and rap- 
idly knotted them into a kind of sling. Then 
he hauled up the rope and fastened the sling 
to the end of it. 

‘*Ready,’’ he announced. ‘‘One at a time, 
lassies. Ye’ll make it fine.’’ 

And one at a time he lowered them safe 
down through the smoke to those below. It 
was done none too soon. The room was full of 
fire ; he was half suffocated, and his clothes and 
sandy hair were scorched, when at last he slid 
down the rope himself. 

They crowded round him, and everyone tried 
to pat him on the back or to get in a compli- 
mentary word. But Walter, the fire laddie, 
seemed suddenly to have lost his self-confidence 
as well as his voice. He blushed crimson with 
embarrassment when the forewoman tried to 
embrace him. An expression of relief crossed 
his countenance as the Wanetown engine came 
clanging into the field and drew the attention 
of the factory hands away from himself. 
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MR. KEI HARA, PREMIER OF JAPAN 


FACT AND COMMENT 


F you would be wealthy, says Poor Richard, 
think of saving as well as of getting. 


Force rules with Wrong 
Tiil Right grows strong. 
“T TISION’’ will not realize itself; remem- 
ber that the faith which moves mountains 
uses a steam shovel. 
AST month brought the two-hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Robinson Crusoe 
—the book, not the man. Think of the thrills 
of pleasure the old tale has given to generation 
after generation of boys during those two hun- 
dred years! And unless the English language 
changes more in the next two centuries than it 
has changed in the last two, the story will be 
as fresh then as it is now. Defoe was a good 
workman and knew his trade. 
EGINNING with this year, some knowl- 
edge of the Bible will be a part of the 
requirements for admission to Columbia Uni- 
versity. Students must know the epic narra- 
tive of the Old Testament, the history of the 
Hebrews from the Egyptian period to the 
destruction of the Jewish commonwealth in 
A.D. 70, be able to repeat some of the most 
memorable passages of Biblical prose and 
poetry and know something of early Chris- 
tian biography. How many men and women 
of to-day could pass an examination covering 
those subjects ? 
XPERIMENTS in shipping a regular 
supply of frozen fish from Canada to 
Europe for the Canadian troops were so suc- 
cessful that a little before Christmas New- 
foundland sent a large consignment of frozen 
cod and haddock to fish dealers in England. It 
arrived in excellent condition, and, coming at a 
season of the year when few fish are received 
from home waters, it found a ready market; 
but even if the price is right, it is doubtful 
whether such ventures will be so successful 
when the Admiralty has released the trawlers 
and the usual supply of fresh fish is available. 


N the Long House, or council chamber, of 
the Onondagas, in the region where Cooper 
laid the scene of The Last of the Mohicans, 
forty-two chiefs of the Six Nations recently 
gathered to meet representatives of the national 
and the New York State government, and with 
them to consider plans for having the national 
government take over the interests of the In- 
dians in New York and grant them full rights 
of citizenship. The meeting was the first gen- 
eral powwow—and the word, being a native 
and having the native dignity, does not need to 
be quoted here—since the days of Gov. Peter 
Stuyvesant. 
HEN a clerk in the Philadelphia post 
office came upon a package addressed to 
‘Strike, Electrical Bureau, Philadelphia, ’’ and 
realized that the plain wrapper covered a tin 
box similar to those containing the bombs that 
were mailed from New York during the last 
of April, he reported the suspicious incident 
at once, and bomb experts were summoned ina 
hurry from the inspector’s office and from the 
Department of Justice. After soaking the pack- 
age in water and working on it carefully for 
more than an hour, the experts opened it and 
found a mass of wet catnip. Strike, they learned 
later, is the bureau cat. 
OUR milk is not the only by-product of agri- 
culture that can be made into an adhesive. 
Besides sour-milk glue, which was mentioned 
in this column a few weeks ago, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has invented a corncob 


paste that utilizes something that has hitherto 
been one of the waste products of American 
agriculture and that will save an enormous 
quantity of food substances if it replaces starch, 
dextrin and flour pastes for all purposes in 


|| which a colorless adhesive is not necessary. A 


big hominy plant in the Middle West is going 
to manufacture the paste on a large scale. 
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JAPAN, CHINA AND KOREA 


OUR years ago The Companion pointed 
F out that the war in Europe had given 
Japan the opportunity of asserting a 
| virtual hegemony in the Far East. The extent 
| to which Japan took advantage of that oppor- 
tunity is just becoming manifest. It actually 
appears that China could not enter the war 
against Germany until Great Britain and 
France had purchased the consent of Japan by 
agreeing to confirm its title to all the former 
German rights in the peninsula of Shantung; 
and in spite of the protests of China itself the 
Peace Conference did so confirm that title until 
such time as Japan shall be willing to resign 
the territory to China. That was done perhaps 
to placate the Japanese delegates who were 
offended at the refusal of the conference to 
include a declaration of racial equality in the 
League of Nations, but it was none the less a 
diplomatic victory for Japan, and it clearly put 
the control of North China into Japanese hands 
for an indefinite period. 

The imperialistic policy of Japan, which is in 
extraordinary contrast with the long policy of 
national seclusion from which it emerged not 
so many years ago, reaches thus its climax. 
Korea, Manchuria, North and Central China 
are all in greater or less degree dominated by 
the island empire, and the European nations, 
probably through disinclination to plunge into 
fresh quarrels until their present scars are 
healed, offer none of their traditional resistance 
to the gradual extension of Japanese control 
over China. 

But although Japan seems for the moment 
supremely successful, with the Asiatic peoples 
too inferior in military strength to dispute its 
domination, and the European nations too 
exhausted by war to question it, it is a serious 
question whether that success can be long-lived. 
Both in China and in Korea there are strong 
national influences at work ; the recent uprising 
in Korea gained surprising strength among a 
people quite without arms, and, as it was 
supposed, without deep national consciousness. 
The internal development of China cannot 
much longer be delayed; and as that country 
becomes aware of its wealth, its potential 
strength and its humiliating position, it can 
hardly remain in economic servitude. The 
future promises a longer or shorter epoch of 
power and external dominion for Japan, but 
unless its statesmen are wise enough to find a 
basis for a friendly union, or a basis of sub- 
stantial equality, with China and Korea, its 
imperial structure is certain to fall in the end. 
The foreign policy of Japan has hitherto been 
directed with skill and subtlety, but, since it is 
based on the need its overcrowded millions feel 
for expansion, it will end in disaster if the 
possibility of that expansion is checked. It 
remains to be seen whether the Japanese will 
try to keep open the gates of the Asiatic con- 
tinent by main force or by the persuasion of 
friendship and mutual interest. 


oS 
NOT A PARTY QUESTION 


ANY Democrats will wish that the 
M League of Nations covenant be ac- 

cepted in the form agreed upon by the 
President merely because he and they are 
Democrats. Many Republicans will wish that 
it be rejected merely because the President is 
a Democrat and they are not Democrats. But 
to be ruled by such partisan feeling is illogical 
and petty. 

Here is a matter that concerns us all, that 
determines the future relations of our country 
to the world outside. But although it affects us 
all equally, it has nothing to do with domestic 
politics. Since in any conceivable league every 
member would have to surrender for the gen- 
eral welfare a certain part of its sovereign 
rights, the fundamental question is, Shall there 
be a league of nations? And party principles 
do not help us to answer it. 

Nor is there more room for partisan contro- 
versy about the details of the particular draft 
of a covenant that has been presented to us. 
The only question should be, Is it a good or 
a bad scheme as it stands? No party platform 
contains any plank that informs aman who 
belongs to the party whether he ought to ap- 
prove or to disapprove the covenant. 

We all need to rise to this great occasion, to 











make up our minds upon the broadest princi- 
ples and with all the foresight we have. We 
are either going to join in a world-wide cove- 
nant the purpose of which is to make war as 
difficult, unsuccessful and infamous for those 
who begin it as is humanly possible, or we 
are going to stand aloof. We may refuse to join 
because we are unwilling to assume our share 
of the white mar’s burden. We may refuse 
because we do not trust our associates. We may 
refuse because we see defects in the covenant, 
forgetting that no document drawn by man 
can be perfect and suit everyone. If we are 
diligent in criticism, we can find other reasons 
for not joining; but let us not decide to join or 
to stay out of the league for any partisan reason. 
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FAILING TO KEEP ACCOUNTS 


ROBABLY Americans are not more 
P slack in keeping account of personal 

income and outgo than other peoples, for 
it is a common fault everywhere and highly 
promotive of thriftlessness. The wage earner 
thrusts his pay envelope into his pocket, the 
country tradesman takes what he thinks he 
may need from the cash drawer, the merchant 
makes out a check and cashes it; then each of 
them spends a part or the whole of the sum 
without making even a memorandum to show 
him later where the money has gone. 

Our justly unpopular tax laws will not bring 
about a complete reform of the loose practice, 
but they have a tendency to do it. Since every- 
one who has an income of as much as a thou- 
sand dollars must make an annual return to 
the government under oath, and since in these 
times mechanics of almost every trade earn 
more than that, there are millions of Americans 
who ought to know how much money they 
receive in the course of the year. 

The only way to know is by keeping a per- 
sonal account. Since, too, there are exemptions 
from taxation,—for example, gifts to charities 
and to churches,—it is the part of wisdom to 
keep the other side of the account also. It is 
an honorable way of saving money. 

The tax laws do not impel men to open a 
bank account and avail themselves of its con- 
veniences, but the number of those whom self- 
interest so impels is constantly increasing. 
Americans use banks in their daily transac- 
tions more than any other people. There are 
twenty-five thousand national and state banks 
and trust companies, more or less, in the 
United States. Scarcely a fourth-rate town is 
without a bank of some sort. In the aggregate 
the banks have millions of depositors who are 
accustomed to pay all their bills except the 
smallest by check. Everyone who can keep a 
balance large enough to satisfy the bank rules 
should be in the ranks. The depositor has his 
money in a safe place; his returned checks 
show where his money has gone; the bank 
has money to lend in promoting local indus- 
tries and enterprises. 

The system is extending rapidly. When, in 
the last session of Congress, a proposal was 
made to put a two-cent stamp tax on bank 
checks, it was successfully resisted on the 
ground that it would work particular hardship 
to the farmers and small tradesmen of the 
West, who are more and more using the banks. 
A few years ago no such reason could have 
been truthfully presented. 

We need all the enginery and all the devices 
of finance in our largest and our smallest trans- 
actions, if we would conquer the world finan- 
cially, just as we need the latest machinery 
and the most efficient application of labor if 
we would conquer it industrially. Personal 
accounts of income and outgo and the largest 
possible use of banks are means to that end. 
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THE RUSSIANS RECONQUERING 
RUSSIA 


VER since the true character of the Bol- 
E shevik government became understood, 
eighteen months ago, it has been clear 

that it could not be permanent. Like all 
tyrannies, it bore within itself the seeds of 
dissolution ; like all dreams founded on a mis- 
understanding of natural law and a denial of 
moral law, it was marked for a course as brief 
as it was violent. That we have never doubted, 
although we have been disturbed at the ruin it 
might cause within and without Russia before 
it was overthrown, and at the possibility that 
its follies and crimes might provoke a reaction 
to the absolutism that the war has overthrown. 
If the news coming out of Russia is to be 
depended on, the collapse of Bolshevism seems 
not far off. Its armies have been checked in 
the north and west; in the east they have been 
driven back helter-skelter toward the Volga by 
the advance of the Siberians. In the south they 





overran the Ukraine, but were in turn out- 
flanked and defeated by Gen. Petlura’s forces, 
and are apparently in no condition to maintain 
their hold on the Black Sea coast at Odessa and 
the Crimea. The coming months will bring the 
civil war to a climax, and all indications point 
to the victory of moderate and liberal Russia 
over the extraordinary régime of Lenine and 
Trotzky. 

That result is not owing to the military 
interference of the Allies, although their assist- 
ance has been of value both to the Kolchak 
government in Siberia and the Tschaikovsky 
government in the north. It does not appear to 
be owing to any tremendous uprising of the 
Russian people themselves, although there has 
been enough patriotism to create armies larger, 
it is probable, than those of the Bolsheviki. It 
is chiefly owing to the internal breakdown of 
the Bolshevik régime, to its insane treatment 
of the economic and financial situation, to its 
corruption and inefficiency, to its deliberate 
destruction of all the elements that make a 
state strong and contented and prosperous. The 
communist experiment has resulted in the 
extermination of ability, in the crippling of 
industry, in widespread hunger, disease and 
beggary. 

Those who know Russia best are hopeful 
that a substantially reunited country, demo- 
cratic and perhaps socialistic in government, 
will succeed to the nightmare of Bolshevism. 
There is, of course, much interest in the per- 
sonality and the views of Adm. Kolchak, who 
is at the head of the strongest anti-Bolshevik 
force in Russia to-day. We do not yet feel sure 
what he will do if events put the control into 
his hands. He declares that his dictatorship is 
for the moment only, and that when the time 
comes he will support any government that 
the representatives of all Russia agree upon. 
He has never suggested a return to czarism— 
nor has anyone else that we have heard of. We 
shall all be relieved if his conduct approves his 
words. A sane, industrious, democratic Russia 
would at least do as much as the League of 
Nations to insure the peace of the world. 


6 @ 
THE MILLIONAIRE 


E do not like the millionaire much 

better than we like the skinflint. As 

we said last week, we dislike the 
skinflint because he spends too little and, 
like the unreasonable human beings we are, 
we dislike the millionaire because he spends 
too much. Those of us who live in the country 
get the clearest idea of him, as we do of the 
skinflint. Once in a while a millionaire comes 
into our quiet neighborhood, builds himself a 
house that is much better than any of ours, 
fills it full of guests who look upon us as 
‘natives,’’ and who disport themselves without 
seeming to know that we are sweating in the 
hayfields or shut up in the village store waiting 
for a profit that would not pay for one of their 
cigars. So the millionaire hurts our pride; we 
think we are quite as deserving (but of what 
and from whom we do not specify) as he, and 
we ask by what right he has so much money. 
If he gives the town a library, the local weekly 
says very handsome things about him, but in 
our hearts we declare that he has done no more 
than he ought to do. 

Of course a millionaire can be a gentleman 
and a Christian; but if he is, that is not what 
made him a millionaire. We are gentlemen and 
Christians—as is plain from the way we feel 
about people richer than ourselves—and none 
of us are millionaires. The truth is that eco- 
nomic value and moral value are separate 
things. We may be as good as we please, and 
within limits our goodness will help us in our 
jobs; but in general our pay will be limited by 
our economic value—that is, by our ability to 
perform services that people want badly enough 
to pay for. Most of us can do something of the 
sort, just as most of us can sing after a fashion ; 
but just as now and then a man is born who 
can sing so well that he can earn a year’s 
wages in an evening, so a man is now and then 
born who has so clear a vision of public needs 
that he can earn even more than the singer. 
He makes something new that we all want the 
moment we see it, or he finds out a cheaper, 
more effective way of making an old thing, and 
we gladly pay him according to the value of 
his services. If he creates a new industry, he 
benefits the workmen as well as the consumer. 
In creating it he gives thousands of people a 
living, and helps all the workers in the old 
industries by lessening by the sum of his 
employees the number of those who compete 
with them for their jobs. The point, of course, 
is that, except monopoly and cheating, the only 
way in which a man can become a millionaire 
is by doing some service to the community that 
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the community wants enough to pay for hand- 
somely. It may be the telephone, or it may be 
the puzzle called Pigs in Clover. In either case 
he gets his money, and the public, having paid 
it, should not begrudge it to him. 

At the worst, he cannot do much harm with 
it. He has got to invest it,—either in his own 
business or in some one else’s, —and that means 
that he, like the skinflint, must give us the use 
of it, and that in creating new capital, as he 
has done, he has increased our opportunities 
along with his own. 

In view of these facts, we should be able to 
tolerate his occasional arrogance, his occasional 
ostentation. He probably displays no more 
of those objectionable qualities than Johnny 
Smith, who can pitch a swifter ball than anyone 
else in the county. Johnny’s mates suffer him 
gladly, for does he not bring success to the 


nine 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From May 8 to May 14) 


HE PEACE CONGRESS.— After pre- 

senting the completed treaty to the German 
delegates, the council of the congress set itself 
to drafting the terms of the instrument to be 
presented to Austria, 
Bulgaria and Turkey. 
The Austrian dele- 
gates began to arrive 
at Paris on May 14. 
The greatest difficulty 
that the council faced 
was the Adriatic ques- 
tion, which still re- 
mained unsettled. Va- 
rious compromises 
were suggested by the 
Italian delegates, 
based on the cession 
of Fiume to Italy and 
the surrender of parts 
of the Dalmatian coast 
and hinterland to Jugo-Slavia; but it was re- 
ported that Mr. Wilson still remained firm 
against permitting Fiume to go to Italy. Paris 
was hopeful of an eventual agreement, how- 
ever. The German delegation, after consid- 
ering the terms of the treaty, transmitted to 
M. Clemenceau proposals for the modification of 
certain articles in the © press i.ustrata service 
treaty, and a plan for 
a league of nations 
drawn up by Prof. 
Schuecking. The Ger- 
mans were quickly 
notified by M. Clemen- 
ceau that the terms of 
the treaty were not 
open to discussion, and 
that the instrument 
must be accepted or 
rejected as it stood. On 
May 12 a part of the 
German delegation, 
including Herren Giesberts and Landsberg, 
returned to Berlin, apparently to consult with 
the heads of the government there. ——Paris 
reported that President Wilson was engaged 
in drawing up the terms of the defensive alli- 
ance with France, which it is said he is to 
present to Congress; but the precise terms of 
the engagement were not known. 
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ICTORY LOAN.—On May 10 the Treas- 

ury Department announced that the Fifth 
Liberty Loan had been oversubscribed. More 
than $5,000, 000,000 of notes were taken by the 
people. ° 


MERICAN LEGION.—A caucus to ar- 
range for the first convention of the 
American Legion, the organization of veterans 
of the great war, was held in St. Louis, May 
8, 9 and 10. Col. H. D. Lindsley was elected 
temporary chairman to serve until the conven- 
tion meets in November. The caucus voted to 
hold the convention at Minneapolis. 


oS 


NDUSTRIAL BOARD.— The Industrial 
Board, of which Mr. George N. Peek was 
chairman, resigned om May 9. The board was 
created by the President to bring about a lower 
and a stabilized level of prices. Its first effort 
was directed toward fixing the level of steel 
prices, but, the Railroad Administration having 
refused to agree to the proposed scale, the plan 
fell through. The resignation of the board was 
also hastened by an opinion given by Attor- 
ney -General Palmer that the price - fixing 
methods of the board were in violation of ex- 
isting antitrust laws. 


oe 


ERMANY.—The terms of the peace treaty 
presented to the German plenipotentiaries 

at Versailles seem to have stunned the Germans 
at home. The first reaction, both in government 
circles and the press, was toward a definite 
refusal to sign the treaty ; but further considera- 
tion convinced many of the more level-headed 
political and journalistic leaders that that 
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would only make matters worse. The alienation 
of so much Prussian territory to Poland, the 
internationalization of the Saar basin and, 
above all, the very severe demands for financial 
reparation were the most difficult requirements 
for the Germans to swallow, and the argument 
was widely advanced that the sums demanded 
were beyond the power of Germany to pay. A 
week of mourning was proclaimed by the gov- 
ernment and quite generally observed. Herr 
Harden, the famous journalist, however, said 
frankly that the terms were no harder than he 
expected, and added that the Germans had done 
little to convince the world of any fundamental 
change in their political ideals or their political 
methods. ——Count von Bernstorff was in con- 
stant consultation with the cabinet, and seems 
to be at present the most influential person in 
Germany so far as foreign affairs are concerned. 
Government troops in considerable num- 
bers occupied Leipzig on May 11, with the in- 
tention of forestalling a Spartacan rising that 
was planned.—The trial of certain soldiers 
and others, charged with the murder of Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg last Janu- 
ary, began on May 11.——The severity of the 
peace terms has apparently convinced the poli- 
ticians of German Austria that it would be 
very unwise to seek a union with Germany 
at this time. ° 


RELAND.—On May 9 Mr. Frank P. Walsh, 

Mr. M. F. Ryan and Mr. Edward Dunne, 
the representatives of Irish societies in Amer- 
ica, were received by the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
and by the Sinn Fein parliament, which holds 
its meetings in the Mansion House. On the 
following days they visited several other places 
in Ireland, but were prevented from entering 
Westport, County Mayo, which was under 
military occupation. It was announced from 
Paris that, owing to the agitation that fol- 
lowed the visit of the Americans to Ireland, 
Mr. Lloyd George had reconsidered his decision 
to meet them and to receive their request for a 
safe-conduct for Prof. de Valera from Ireland 
to Paris. ° 


ENEZUELA. — Late in April, a revolu- 

tionary expedition led by Ernesto Livares 
entered Venezuela from Colombia, but it was 
met and defeated by government troops under 
Gen. Rugeles. e 


HINA.—The news that the Peace Con- 

gress had confirmed Japan’s succession to 
all the German rights in Shantung was received 
with dismay in China. There were demonstra- 
tions of dissatisfaction both in Peking and in 
the province of Shantung, and a movement is 
said to be on foot to organize passive resistance 
to Japanese control in Shantung, after the 
fashion set by the Koreans. The Chinese gov- 
ernment has instructed its delegates at Paris 
not to sign the treaty of peace, and the parlia- 
ment has addressed to the Peace Congress a 
resolution of protest against the decision regard- 
ing Shantung. e 


Literal reports that Petrograd had 
fallen were apparently premature, for on 
May 11 we learned from Stockholm that opera- 
tions, supported by Allied troops and cruisers, 
were under way. According to the dispatches, 
one body of Russians and Finns was moving 
southward from Olonets, another was coming 
northward from Esthonia, while a third force, 
partly naval in character, was ready to move 
eastward, with Helsingfors, the capital of Fin- 
land, as its base. Incidentally, it is interesting 
to observe that the British government has 
recently recognized the Mannerheim cabinet 
as the de facto government of Finland. — 
Active fighting was reported from the Dvina 
front, where Allied and Bolshevik flotillas were 
engaged, and in the east of Russia, where the 
Kolchak troops were said to be pushing the 
Bolsheviki slowly backward toward the Volga. 
——The provisional government at Archangel 
has recognized the authority of the Siberian 
government at Omsk as the national govern- 
ment of All Russia. This means that another 
step has been taken toward the formal recog- 
nition of its authority by the Allied and Ameri- 
can governments. It was announced from 
Washington that the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan were about 
to lend $20,000,000 to the commission in charge 
of the Siberian railway, to be used in the 
operation of the railway. ——The Lithuanian 
republic has presented to the Paris conference 
a request for the immediate recognition of that 
state. According to the peace treaty, the port 
of Memel, formerly in East Prussia, is in- 
cluded within the boundaries of the new Lith- 
uania. ° 


UNGARY.—At last accounts the soviet 
government was still maintaining its 
power in Budapest. The Czech army was at 
Nagyszecseny, forty miles north of the city, 
and the Roumanians were on the Tisza River, 
about eighty miles away. It was reported from 
Geneva that the advance of the Roumanians 
upon Budapest had been halted, at the request 
of the Allied governments. There was no indi- 
cation that any Russian troops were moving to 
the assistance of Bela Kun and his government, 
although that was the report a few weeks ago. 
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So comfortable that you 


forget you're wearing shoes 


That’s why Keds are so 
popular with boys. They’re 
light and springy and full 
of pep. They’re she shoes 
for Summer. 


Indoors and outdoors 
Keds fill the bill. No mat- 
ter what you’re doing, these 
canvas rubber-soled shoes 
seem to make things pleas- 
anter. For sports, outings, 
school or home, you can’t 
beat them. 


Fit yourself out with a 
pair of Keds at any good 
shoe-store. You should be 
able to get just the snappy- 
looking sort you want. Ask 
for Keds. Look for the 
name “Keds” stamped on 
the sole. 


United States Rubber Company 
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THE AFTERGLOW 


HE pastor’s visitor—a woman— 
was facing the ultimate prob- 
lems. Her husband had gone in 
his prime, and she was left with 
four children to rear. 

“Tf I could only understand the 
meaning of it,’”’ she said, ‘‘if there were any 
gain to be got by the sacrifice, if just one 
faint ray of light would shine through the 
darkness, I think I could adjust myself to 
the situation. But I can’t be sure that God 
is in it, that it isn’t just the cold plough- 
share of fate running impersonally through 
my wee mouse’s nest and shattering it 
without knowledge or pity.” 

“Mary,” said the minister, “you have 
come upon one of the inscrutable things 
of life. It’s as old as the human race. Men 
have been asking to have the meaning of 
their experiences made clear ever since 
calamity came into the world. They have 
been crying unto God, like Moses, ‘Show 
me thy glory,’ and the only answer is the 
answer that Moses got: to be placed in a 
cleft of the rock while God passed by, and 
to see his back after the event was over. 
That is the only revelation that is vouch- 
safed to nien, the afterglow of God. As 
the event passes the light shines in. ‘What 
I do,’ says Jesus, ‘thou knowest not now, 
but thou shalt know hereafter.’ 

“It is true of us,” continued the minister, 
“as it was of Moses, that we cannot look 
into God’s face and live. It is a mercy that 
God covers our face with his hand until the 
experience is past. If we could see it all in 
a flash it would blind us. Our ignorance, 
our limited experience, our scanty moral 
appreciation of highest things make it nec- 
essary that God should show us only the 
afterglow, the receding glory. We can grasp 
God neither with our heads nor with our 
hearts. Our standards of judgment are very 
different from God’s. We desire to be 
happy; God wishes us to be holy. Many of 
the events that seem so final and important 
to us are incidents that count for little 
in the eternal reckoning. Hence the appar- 
ent indifference and even cruelty of the 
divine dealings with us. But we gradually 
grow toward insight. After God has passed 
by we see his back. We do not need to go 
back a great way to see that we have out- 
grown many of our early aims and to smile 
at some of our early sorrows. But they 
looked like final things then! 




















EVENING OF MEMORIAL DAY, 1919 


By NANCY BYRD TURNER 


THE OLD GRAVES ARE COVERED AS IN THE OTHER MAYS, 

WITH ROSES FOR LOVING AND LAUREL FOR PRAISE. 

THE BELLS FALL SILENT WITH THE SETTING SUN, 

THE FLAGS ARE FOLDED AND THE MUSIC DONE: 

LEAVE THEM SO SLEEPING, THEIR PEACE WELL FOUND, 

EACH HEART DUST TO DUST IN SWEET FAMILIAR GROUND; 

COOL GRASS OF SPRINGTIDE A COVERLID SPREAD— 

EACH MAN BREAST TO BREAST WITH THE LAND FOR WHICH HE BLED. 


* * 


x *” 


THE LONG WAY WAS WEARY— 
EARTH, LIE LIGHT; 

THE OLD DEAD, THE DEAR DEAD, 
SHALL REST TO-NIGHT. 


THE NEW GRAVES ARE MANY IN STRANGE FAR FIELDS, 

AND BARE OF ALL THE BEAUTY THAT THE LATE SPRING YIELDS, 
BUT OVER THEM SLOWLY GO THE MARCHING STARS, 

CRIES THE WIND’S BUGLE, OLDER THAN ALL WARS. 

TOO FAR FOR THE FLOWERS OF REMEMBERING MAY, 

BUT STILL OUR LOVE CAN REACH THEM HALF A WORLD AWAY. 
FAR FROM THEIR HOMELAND,—AH, BUT SATISFIED,— 

EACH MAN FACE TO FACE WITH THE CAUSE FOR WHICH HE DIED. 


* * 


* * 


HOPE, WALK BRAVELY; 
TEARS, FALL LIGHT; 

THE YOUNG DEAD, THE DEAR DEAD, 
THEY KNOW, TO-NIGHT. 





while Clissa gathered goggle-eyed to wit- 
ness the event. Whither went the train? To 
Sinj. Where was Sinj? About twenty miles 
inland. Then where did the train go? It 
came back and went to Spalato. To Spa- 
lato! And when did it get there? About 
nine. And I did not have to get back until 
ten-thirty! 

So I got into the engine cab. Generally 
that was forbidden, but for an American 
officer exception could be made, and even 
a seat provided by the fireman. 

What a trip! We went bowling down toa 
plateau, of which I have never seen the 
like, a great basin caught in the tops of the 
mountains where a bora blows all winter, 
and where, in exposed places, the track is 
guarded by a wall so that the train shall 
not be blown away. Once this plateau must 
have been a sea of lava, and the bora blew 
even then, for the lava was driven into 
waves and then suddenly solidified just as 
the waves were breaking. 

It was dark when we reached Sinj. The 
train conductor went hurrying off with me 
for a bite to eat before our little train should 
start back. We entered a restaurant and 
were served with hare cooked in vinegar— 
so tender that it melted as you ate it. 

A distinguished-looking gentleman — 
whom you wanted to check in his bow lest 
something give way—and some Serbian offi- 
cers came up and introduced themselves. 
Then appeared two padres (the hospitality 
of the town is vested in the monastery as in 
medizval days), in brown cassocks and 
with an invitation to remain. I had not 
been twenty minutes yet in town and had 
arrived unannounced! 

I hated to make the necessary apologies 
and go back, for this was virgin soil. Not a 
member of the Entente forces had come so 
far, and the people of Sinj seemed eager 
to show their sympathy. While I was eating 
there had been a confused hubbub outside, 
and as we emerged from the restaurant,— 
the distinguished -looking gentleman, the 
Serbian officers, the padres and little I,— 
fully half of the eight thousand inhabitants 
of Sinj were upon the street and square. 
As one man they burst into the most ap- 
palling ‘‘Viva Vilsons! Voodro Vilsons!” 
as if President Wilson himself were appear- 
ing on the scene. My bodyguard placed me 
at the head of the throng, and Sinj started 
for the station, cheering, singing—and how 
the people can sing! I never heard any- 
thing like it, the voices of peasant men and 








“We are not wise enough to choose for 
ourselves, or to understand the meaning of 
an event until we get a long perspective on it. The 
only safe revelation of God is the one given after 
the experience has been lived through—the glory 
of the afterglow. The problem for us, Mary, is not 
so much that of having our experiences explained, 
—that may come in the kindly providence of God, 
or it may never come at all,—but to be educated 
through our experiences. The legitimate cry to 
God is not, ‘Show me thy glory!’ but a prayer to 
be made patient enough to wait until we can see 
from the dark cleft of our experience some glory 
of God as He departs, and meanwhile to remember 
that this God is the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the God who so loved the world that 
He gave his Son to redeem it. In his hands we 
are safe. He will justify himself when the time 


comes.” 
o 9g 


HER CHARMING GRANDMOTHER 


OME anecdotes related in The Compan- 
ion not long ago of spirited old men, 
who kept themselves still young in heart 
and mind in their eighties and nineties, 
have recalled to the mind of a reader 
the corresponding picture of a fine old 

Frenchwoman, Mme. de Blanchefort, who was 

still gay and charming as she neared her hun- 

dredth year. It is told of her that, on learning that 

a great-granddaughter, a shy girl of plain features 

but of excellent mind and disposition, was acutely 

dreading her début in society, madame ordered 
imperiously, ‘Send Marie to me!” 

Marie was sent, and stood trembling before the 
chair in which the old lady, gracious and yet for- 
midable, sat erect, richly clothed, with her tiny, 
wrinkled face surrounded by cloudy laces and 
her tiny hands sparkling with jewels, a picture to 
delight an artist. She addressed to Marie immedi- 
ately, with gentle but inexorable severity, a little 
lecture on charm, pointing out that to charm by 
beauty alone was easy, to be sure, if you possessed 
beauty, but a small achievement; to charm by wit 
and beauty was better; to charm by wit alone was 
a greater feat; to charm by character expressed 
through grace was a still finer feat. Of all those 
ways, only one— beauty, and that by no means 
always—was dependent upon youth. 

“And thou, Marie, art discouraged before be- 
ginning—discouraged at sixteen! If thou art not 
charming at sixteen, what matter? Thou hast time; 
plenty of time. For me—I was not much at six- 
teen; but at sixty I had well begun. At seventy, I 
was sure of myself. At eighty, I need no longer 
consider ‘how.’ At ninety—thou hast an altogether 
charming grandmamma who could not help it if 
she would! Is it not so, then, my little one?” 

It was so, indeed. But it is probable that despite 
her anxieties, Marie cherished a timid hope that 
she herself might have “well begun’? somewhere 
at least nearer to sixteen than sixty. 
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A LITTLE SHOWER IN EGYPT 
W: are accustomed to think of the coming 














of rain in Egypt as of the gentle descent 

of blessed showers upon a parched and 
thankful land. Doubtless we are not altogether 
wrong, but — 

Our mess tent foundered during a recent storm, 
records Mr. Eliot Crawshay-Williams in Leaves 
from an Officer’s Notebook. Altogether it was a 
memorable experience. We woke up to sullen 
skies and a blustering gale. During the night there 
had been an intermittent rattle of something, sand 
or rain,—I had been too sleepy to examine into the 
question,—on the roof of my tent, and now it was 
quite plain that it had been rain. The desert lay 
dark-colored and alien-looking under the driving 
clouds, and even the swift-speeding gale raised 
no dust from its surface. It was cold, almost raw. 
Truly an un-Egyptian day. Almost English! 

It was during breakfast that the climax came. I 
had just finished my meal, and the orderly officer 
had just come in to begin his. 

‘“‘Eggi—bacon!” he shouted. (He thinks he ought 





to speak like this, being in the East, although the 
mess bombardier is a purely British product.) 

Then I felt a gentle but irresistible pressure from 
behind, coincident with an especially violent gust 
of wind. It was as if an enormous hand were 
placed all over my back, pushing me forward. I 
realized at once what was happening, and, not 
wishing to be impaled on the edge of the table, 
which was being driven into my stomach as it and 
I slowly turned over together with the whole tent 
on top of us, I sharply overset it. As the orderly 
officer was sitting opposite me and had no time or 
opportunity to get away, it went flat over on him, 
distributing enamel plates, pickles, marmalade, 
and so forth, in various directions. 

Then there was darkness and muffled language 
from those submerged. 

I got out somehow through the fly at the back of 
the tent; others came to the surface through scat- 
tered apertures. Still there was one missing—the 
orderly officer. The last that had been heard of 
him was a stified cry of “Blast my bacon!” as that 
delicacy hit him in the mouth. He was buried 
alive! 

But just at this moment came another frightful 
gust, and lo! the whole tent blew away down the 
hill, disclosing the orderly officer, as an earwig is 
exposed by the lifting up of a stone. Expressions 
wholly unfit for the drawing-room escaped him as 
he turned over backward and accompanied the 
tent downhill. But we retrieved and consoled him 
with more bacon in a neighboring hut. 

The East is always surprising you. 
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ARMS AND THE MAN 


HE great French landscape gardener, Le 

Notre, whose centenary occurred just before 

the opening of the war, was a man of curiously 
frank, simple and friendly character. He felt for 
the great of the earth the awe usual at that time 
in men of humbler birth; yet it did not keep him— 
so arecent biographer declares—from taking some 
surprising liberties. During a visit to Italy, to 
study Italian gardens, he was presented to the 
Pope, Innocent XI, who treated him with a benig- 
nant kindliness and gentle humor that so delighted 
Le Nétre that—as he wrote home to a friend in 
France who was first valet to the king—at parting 
he cast his arms round His Holiness’s neck, cheer- 
ily bidding him to “maintain his good health and 
he would yet live to see the entire sacred college 
buried.” 

This letter was read to King Louis in the pres- 
ence of several courtiers, one of whom said incredu- 
lously that he would wager Le Nétre exaggerated ; 
he could not believe that he had actually embraced 
the Pope. 

“Do not bet,” said Louis XIV, laughing. ‘‘When- 
ever [ return from a campaign, Le Nétre embraces 
me; he is quite capable of embracing the Pope!” 

When at King Louis’s command Le Noétre had 
prepared his designs for the famous park and 
gardens at Versailles, he went over them with the 
king. Louis was delighted, and as each feature 
was described he would declare superbly, ‘‘ Le 
Notre, I will allow you twenty thousand pounds 
for that!” 

At the fourth interruption, Le Nétre stopped 
him: “Sire, I will not show you any more. I should 
ruin Your Majesty!” 

But the plans were not modified—neither was 
the cost. Versailles, thought Louis, was worth it. 

At the age of eighty-four the great gardener 
obtained the king’s permission to retire from serv- 
ice, but only on condition that he should come 
sometimes to see him. During one of his last visits 
he found the king in the garden at Marly, seated 
in a Bath chair propelled by one of his guard, and 
was at once invited to accept another chair, while 
Mansart, the king’s superintendent of buildings, 
walked by their side. 

“Truly, sire,” cried Le Nétre, “my goodman 
father would have opened his eyes wide if he could 
have seen me in a rolling chair beside the greatest 
king on earth. It must be confessed that Your Maj- 
esty treats your mason and your gardener well!” 





He was granted—not at his own request—letters 
of nobility and the order of St. Michael, and the 
king suggested that he should adopt a coat of arms. 

“T have one already, sire,” protested Le Ndétre, 
gayly. ‘‘It is three snails, crowned, on a head of 
cabbage!”’ 
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WIRELESS MESSAGES BETWEEN 
INSECTS 


NE of the many mysteries of insect life is the 
QO manner in which the sexes of certain species 
contrive to communicate with each other 

at long distances. The story of the oak egger moth 
is like a fairy tale. When the maiden emerges from 
the cocoon she may find herself imprisoned in the 
chip box of the naturalist, in a smoky town many 
miles from the haunts of her kin. Nevertheless, 
she at once announces her advent to her possible 
swains, then hovering over the far-away moorland. 
How is the communication made? By what wire- 
less telegraphy does the young female send the 
imperious message that causes the egger gallants 
to desert their fragrant habitat, shape their course 
through a strange and dusky wilderness of bricks 
and mortar, find the identical house, and at last, 
laughing at locksmiths, cluster in masses round 
the tiny prison wherein the young princess is in- 
terned? The facts are unquestioned ; experiments 
designed to bring about these assemblings and 


‘to test the distances the males will travel have 


often been made. But the manner of communica- 
tion remains to be discovered. 

The French naturalist, Fabre, says Current Opin- 
ion, with his infinite capacity for taking pains, de- 
voted long periods to devising tests that should 
at last wring the secret from the breasts of the 
knightly oak eggers. He abandoned, of course, any 
hypotheses based on the faculties of sight and 
hearing; the sense of smell appeared to be the 
only line of correspondence open. He tells us that 
he made his study a very charnel house of horrible 
stenches; still the oak eggers came to their idol’s 
jail. Fabre himself seems finally to lean to the scent 
theory, but he plainly does so for want of a better. 

At the risk of stepping in where the angels of 
science fear to tread, or tread gingerly, Dr. H. 
Knight Horsfield, the English entomologist, ven- 
tures to make a suggestion. By what right, he asks, 
do we restrict insects to our own five senses? Five 
is an arbitrary number; in other realms of nature 
there may be five or fifty thousand. 

A naval officer serving on the South American 
coast recently noticed that while his ship lay 
close inshore, using its low-power wireless, the air 
became full of butterflies and other winged in- 
sects, which quickly dispersed when the wireless 
stopped. It appears, says Dr. Horsfield, that some 
insects possess organs capable of responding to 
vibrations that make no impression on our coarser 
organization; it is fair to infer that the male oak 
egger may be equipped with a receiver by which 
he reads the love message dispatched by the im- 
prisoned maiden in the chip box miles away. 
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A VISIT TO SINJ 


FTER the signing of the armistice the Allies 
divided the Adriatic coast among them for 
emporary occupation. The Italians had 
charge of Pola, the British of Fiume, the Ameri- 
cans of Spalato, the French of Cattaro. One of the 
American ensigns who was with our forces had 
an interesting experience on his first afternoon 
“off” at Spalato. He went to the ruins of the old 
Roman city of Salona and then set out to explore 
a pass in the mountains. 

After climbing a steep, zigzag road, says the 
young officer, I looked down into a valley where a 
little train was crawling. At the foot of the crag 
nestled a village with an exquisite clock tower. 1 
hurried toward it as fast as I could go in order to 
intercept the train, which I had no doubt would 
stop there. The place was called Clissa, so I was 
told when I reached the station. 

Then came my little train. I took its picture 





women singing with strength and depth 

and purity and unstudied melody that is 
beyond—not merely on a par with—anything oper- 
atic. And their songs! Has no one ever discovered 
and written of and reproduced these Dalmatian 
melodies? 

In full-throated harmony Sinj went to the sta- 
tion, and plunged through the gate, and fairly made 
a prisoner of me on the platform, and shouted 
further vivas and givios. Finally 1 got to the car 
platform, after having wrung the hands of a mul- 
titude of old ladies, who wept unaccountably. 
Feeling that something must be done in return, I 
led a cheer for Dalmatia and Jugo-Slavia. I then 
discovered that the mayor of the town insisted 
upon escorting me back to Spalato—an honor I 
could not very well refuse. 

I sat down at a window in the car and tried to 
appear unconscious of the sea of shouting faces 
outside—as if it were quite usual in my young life. 
Then the train pulled out, amid final vivas and 
waving of hats, and I came down to Spalato with 
my mayor escort. . 


MISPLACED ADMIRATION 


HE hardest part of flying is landing, and 

it is in landing that most would-be aviators 

come to grief. An experienced pilot who 
makes a bad landing and goes bouncing across a 
field is disgraced and usually feels the humilia- 
tion to the utmost. 

Early in the war a “ladies’ day” was held at an 
aérodrome in England. Among the guests who 
thronged the field were many ladies in gala attire. 
Late in the afternoon a pilot, who was a captain, 
gave an exhibition performance. He left the ground 
in perfect style, did a succession of vertical turns 
and a few ‘‘aérobatics,” then shut off his motor to 
land and receive the applause that he knew was 
awaiting him from the fair sex. 

As the machine neared the ground the captain 
misjudged his distance with the result that he hit 
the ground hard, made a series of high jumps all 
the way across the field, and came at last to rest 
just in time to avoid crashing into a fence. He 
turned his machine, “taxied” to the hangar and 
somewhat sheepishly rejoined the guests. His fel- 
low pilots were having a hard time to restrain 
themselves from laughter, and just as it appeared 
that they had succeeded a very fat, gushing sort 
of woman approached the captain and said in 
accents loud and clear: 

‘*My dear captain, on behalf of the ladies pres- 
ent I wish to thank you for the wonderful exhibi- 
tion of flying you have given us. It was truly 
marvelous. It was positively a beautiful thing to 
see ; and that landing of yours—it was superb! Just 
like a dear little bird—hop, hop, hop, hop!” 
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CAPTURING A MINE LAYER 


XTRAORDINARY things happened to the 
American destroyer flotilla as they hunted 
the German submarine, but the strangest 

adventure of all, says a writer in the Forum, came 
in a British port where some of our ships were 
tied up. A German submarine mine layer had 
wormed its way in and was letting out its mines 
when the crew was startled by a tapping on the 
conning tower. Some one with a hammer tapped 
out this message in International code: 

“Rise and surrender or depth charge will be ex- 
ploded against your hull.” 

The commander of the submarine was too con- 
fused to act, and again came the dashes and dots 
spelling out a warning: “Depth charge has been 
wired and lowered.” 

Then up came the submarine, and a thoroughly 
frightened commander surrendered to the destroy- 
ers. The man who hammered out the message 
was a diver at work on a sunken ship in the harbor. 

“IT saw this feller,’ he said. “I used to know 
the International Morse code in the navy, so I 
tapped him the message with my hammer.” 

“Was there a depth bomb, as you told him?” 

“No! That was bluff. I figured that if I could 
scare the submarine to the surface the destroyers 
would have no trouble in taking care of it.” 
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MEMORIAL DAY 


BY ANNETTE WYNNE 


Is it enough to think to-day 

Of all our brave, then put away 
The thought until a year has sped? 
Is that full honor for our dead? 


Is it enough to sing a song 

And deck a grave; and all year long 

Forget the brave who died that we 

Might keep our great land proud 
and free? 


Full service needs a greater toll: 
That we who live pledge heart and soul 
To keep the land they died to 

save, 





he had often climbed to it and tried to sur- 
prise the squirrels that used it for a home. 
‘*Tell me what you find!’’ Elsie cried. 
Glenn reached into the hollow and drew some- 
thing out. ‘‘It’s a funny-looking old envelope, ”’” 
he said. He scrambled down in a great hurry. 
They bent their heads over the yellow old 
envelope. ‘‘Ye Mappe of ye Hyddene Treas- 
ure,’’ Glenn read aloud. There it was again: 
‘* Hidden Treasure! ’’ And Grandfather had 
called them treasure hunters. Things began to 
look still more mysterious. 
Glenn ripped open the envelope and drew 
out a folded paper. He spread it on a broad, 
flat rock under the oak, and they got down on 
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to wait. It seemed best to go ahead carefully, 
step by step as the paper directed. 

The sun climbed slowly and the shadow of 
the tree shrank more and more. It was hard to 
wait, but sandwiches and gingerbread helped 
a good deal. At length the great moment came. 
When the shadow seemed to be at its shortest, 
Glenn looked at the clock. It was then exactly 
twenty minutes to one. At twenty minutes to 
four the real fun would begin. They brought 
some games and books down to the tree to 
while away the time, and settled themselves 
again to wait. 

It was a long afternoon, but twenty minutes 
to four came at last. To find ‘‘ye longest part 








eentre tree and then one yard due west his 
hands were trembling. As for Elsie, she could 
do nothing but hop up and down. 

‘*Now what?’’ they said, when they had 
come to the end of the directions. ‘‘You shall 
be rewarded,’’ they read again, with puzzled 
faces. But there was no sign of a reward any- 
where; only a stretch of smooth sand at the 
edge of the woods. 

‘*Maybe we are to dig again,’’ said Glenn. 

Elsie eagerly offered to do her share, and 
between them they dug a deep hole in the sand; 
but still no treasure came to light. They decided 
to stop for ten minutes. 

Elsie took the first turn, when they began 
again, and the third time she stuck 
the spade into the ground it struck 





And be ourselves, in turn, the 
brave. 


THE TREASURE 
HUNTERS 


By Ray R. Holsinger 


LSIE and Glenn had spent sev- 

eral summers at their grand- 

father’s, but they had never 
before been there so early as May. 
When they realized that they were 
going to miss Memorial Day at home 
they looked very solemn. 

‘‘So far as I can see,’’ said Elsie 
soberly as they talked the matter 
over in the hayloft, ‘‘ we’re not 
going to have any part at all in 
Memorial Day.’’ 

Glenn shook his head. ‘‘ We’re 
not,’’ he agreed. ‘‘ Grandfather 
would have taken us over to Mead- 
ville, where there’s going to be 
decoration exercises, but he’s got to 
visit sick people all day instead. ’’ 

Elsie sighed. ‘‘I wish he wasn’t 
a doctor,’’ she said wistfully. 

Grandfather, who happened to be 
standing in the stall just below the 
hayloft, overheard the conversation. 
He came out looking very thought- 
ful. ‘‘ Bless my soul!’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘Something must be done 
about this. ’’ 

He was up early the next morning 
pottering about the place. When the 
children came down, he had eaten 
his breakfast and was about to go. 
They ran out on the porch to see 
him off. 

‘*Let’s see,’’? Grandfather said as 
he took up the reins, ‘‘this is Memo- 
rial Day, isn’t it? I suppose you 
are usually gathering flowers for 
wreaths about this time in the morn- 
ing.’’ 

Glenn nodded silently. ‘‘We like 
to do what we can in memory of the 
soldiers, ’’ Elsie said. 

Grandfather turned the horse’s 
head. ‘‘To be sure,’’ he answered. 
‘*They did enough for you.’’ As he 
drove out of the gate he leaned from 
the buggy and waved his hand. 
‘* Good - by, treasure hunters! ’’ he 
called. 

Glenn and Elsie looked at each 
other. ‘* Treasure hunters?’’ they 
echoed. ‘‘ What does he mean by 
that?’’ 

They decided that it was only one 
of Grandfather’s many jokes. Then 
they forgot all about it, and went 
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A CHANGE OF 
MIND 
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out to play. It was not long, though, 
before they remembered. the queer 
words. As Glenn ran across the yard he stum- 
bled over a stone that was lying directly in the 
path. It was a smooth stone, about six inches 
long. Glenn kicked it to one side. ‘‘ That 
wasn’t here yesterday,’’ he said, surprised. 

‘*Look!’’ said Elsie. ‘‘There’s a string tied 
round it.’’ 

They turned:the stone over quickly and found 
a folded paper slipped under the string. There 
was writing inside the paper, but it was so 
strange and wriggly that they could not read 
it. They puzzled over it a long time, full of 
curiosity. Then they took it to the house, to 
get their grandmother to help them. Glenn had 
the paper in his hand and stood trying to read 
it, with his back to the large hall mirror, when 
Elsie happened to glance at the mirror. There, 
reflected from the surface of the glass, was the 
writing, now as plain as could be. This is what 
the children read aloud together: 

If treasure hunters you would be, 
Look in the hollow of the old oak tree. 

Glenn and Elsie were off like a shot. There 
was only one old oak tree on the place with a 
hollow in it, and in two minutes they had run 
out of the yard, down the hill and across the 
pasture to the edge of the woods. 

‘‘Oh, what fun!’’ Elsie panted as they reached 
the spot. ‘‘It’s like a fairy tale.”’ 

She danced with impatience while her brother 
climbed the trunk of the tree. The hollow was 
only about eight feet above the ground, and 





their knees to examine it. There was a rough 
drawing that looked like a map, and in the 
corner of the paper were some words, printed 
crookedly. The printing said: 

If you would find ye burried treasure, note at 
what hour ye Shadowe of ye olde Oak Tree is at its 
shortest, then wait three Houres, and afterward 
measure ye Shadowe. Then from ye longest part 
of ye Shadowe go ten Yards due northe to xe ock 
in ye Grounde, then measure seven Yardes due east 
to a Poste with an X on its southe Side. Then sight 
northe by west and get three Trees in a Line. From 
ye centre Tree measure two Yardes due northe 
and then one Yarde due west. At that Spot dig, and 
you shall be rewarded. 

The children could not make much sense of 
the map; so they turned all their attention to 
the writing. ‘‘ Let’s see,’’ said Glenn. ‘‘It says, 
‘When the shadow is shortest.’ ’’ 

Elsie clapped her hands. ‘‘ That will be when 
the sun is highest!’’ she cried. 

‘*Good for you, ’’ said her brother. ‘‘Of course 
it will.’’ He felt a little ashamed that she 
should have thought of it first. 

They were so much excited that they could 
not stop to wonder what it all meant. But they 
agreed to tell no one the strange secret until 
they had followed out the directions. 

By this time the sun was high, and there 
was no time to lose. The children hurried to 
the house to make their preparations. When 
they came back half an hour later Glenn had 
a long measuring tape, a compass and a little 
clock, and Elsie carried a basket of luncheon. 
They spread out their map again and sat down 





of ye Shadowe’’ was an easy matter. It lay some 
distance over in the pasture. Elsie stood on 
the place, to mark it, while Glenn, consulting 
the compass, measured off ten yards due north. 
At the end of the ten yards he looked eagerly 
for the rock. His face fell. 

‘There isn’t a sign of a rock here!’’ he said 
in a disappointed tone ; but he marked the spot 
with a stake and came back to look at the map. 
They were both so impatient that they could 
not bear the thought of a hitch in their plans. 

‘*Maybe it meant to say due south,’’ Elsie 
suggested; but there was no rock thirty feet 
toward the south, either. 

‘*Wait a moment!’’ Glenn cried. ‘‘It says in 
the ground! I know how to go ahead now.’”’ 

He hurried to the house and came racing 
back with a spade. The dirt was soon flying 
wildly. After two minutes of digging, the spade 
grated on something. ‘‘ Here’s our rock! ’’ 
Glenn cried. 

After that, matters went more smoothly. 
When the boy had measured off seven yards 
due east with his tape, there, sure enough, was 
a fence post. A big ‘‘X’’ was faintly but dis- 
tinetly marked on the south side of the post. 

The explorers studied their compass care- 
fully for north by west, and when they had 
sighted the point correctly they saw three 
trees in line. Things were beginning to be 
exciting now, sure enough. By the time Glenn 


The others retired. “Good 


The clock struck nine, and 





had measured two yards due north from the 


something hard. Glenn seized the 
spade with a whoop. ‘‘We’ve nearly 
got it!’’ 

It did not take him long after that 
to finish the job. The edge of an 
iron-bound box soon showed through 
the dirt; a little later a handle came 
into view. Then, as Elsie pulled at 
the handle and Glenn pried with the 
spade, the box loosened. All at once 
Elsie staggered backward with the 
box in her hands. 

It was an old battered box with a 
rusty hasp that was held together 
with a wire. The children tugged 
at the wire breathlessly. It came 
loose at last, and they lifted the lid of 
the box. Inside lay an oblong pack- 
age wrapped in old paper. When they 
had torn off the paper they found a 
pasteboard box tied with cord and 
sealed with red wax. It did not take 
long to open the second box. Inside 
were two envelopes, one addressed 
to Glenn, the other to Elsie. The 
handwriting was Grandfather’s. 

Glenn got his open first. ‘‘ A fifty- 
dollar bond! Hooray!’’ Glenn cried. 

“*T have one, too!’’ Elsie echoed. 

Then they picked up the box and 
read the message on it: ‘‘ For two 
good grandchildren, to help out the 
country the soldiers died for.’’ 
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STARS-WITH-WINGS 


By Ellen Miller Donaldson 
[: the moons of long ago the little 


vrl 


Indian children had to find their 

way alone from their mothers’ 
arms to the Land of Sleep. Some- 
times they grew frightened at the 
noises of the night and lost their 
way in the darkness. They missed 
the daylight sounds—singing birds, 
whispering leaves and running wa- 
ter; and they stumbled over roots 
and stones. 

The Great Spirit was sad because 
his smallest children could not find 
their way to the Land of Sleep. So 
he went to the Moon Mother and 
asked her for some tiny stars. When 
she granted his request he took the 
stars down the Sky Road that leads 
to Mother Earth, and at the end of 
the journey he gave wings to each 
little star. After that, when the little 
Indian children went from their 
mothers’ arms to the Land of Sleep 
the Stars-with-Wings flew ahead of 
them to show them the way. They 
made a happy company on the road 
to the Land of Sleep. The little 
Stars-with-Wings led the way, and the drowsy 
children followed, while high up in the sky 
the Moon Mother kept loving watch. 

One night when the company had reached 
the Land of Sleep one little child was missing. 
All the Stars-with-Wings went back to find 
him. The sun had gone to sleep behind the 
high mountains and the music of the day had 
stopped ; only the West Wind was softly singing 
her evening song. 

After a long search they found the child. 
He was lying fast asleep, snug and warm, under 
a tall tree. Lying close by on the ground was 
a little Star-with-Wings. It had fallen and 
broken its wing, but it had not stopped for a 
moment giving out its light for fear the sleep- 
ing child would be frightened in the dark. 

The Stars-with-Wings waked the child and 
guided him safely to the Land of Sleep. Then 
they hurried back and lifted their little hurt 
sister star and carried her tenderly home. It 
was many nights before the wing was strong 
enough for her to go to work again. After 
that, the little Indian children loved the Stars- 
with-Wings more than ever. They gave them 
a family name—Will-o’-the-Wisp. 

Sometimes at twilight you see a soft, faint 
light bobbing here and there down in the mead- 
ows and across the marshes. ‘‘Will -o0’- the - 
Wisp, ’’ people say, pointing to it; but you know 
that some drowsy little child is being guided 
to the Land of Sleep by a Star-with-Wings. 
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KEEP FIT! 


The remarkable record made 
by our boys “over there” was 
due largely to the fact that 
they were kept physically fit. 
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= The lesson of the war to 





= the business man is to do 
voluntarily what the soldier 
was obliged to do—keep fit. 

The “fit” man does more work 
and does it better and with less 


effort than the man who always 
has some trifling ailment.' 
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will help to keep you fit; healing 
the little hurts, taking the sore- 
ness out of strained muscles and 
limbering up stiff joints. 

Use Absorbine, Jr. whenever youneedareal 35 


liniment. Strong and powerful, yet per- 
fectly harmless. 


$1.25 a bottle at your druggist’s, or 

postpaid. Good-sized sample bottle 

sent on ia of 10c in stamps. 

F, YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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If you are one of the hundreds of 
girls who are planning to take long 
walks in the open country these | 

| 
| 
| 


spring days you will be interested in 
Coward Shoes for girls. 

They're just as solid and strong as 
the shoes the boys | 
wear, but of course 
shaped along slightly 
different lines. You 
will be proud to wear 
them. They will sup- 
port your ankles and 
keep your heels from 
turning and at the 
same time they will 
give your toes all 
the room they 

want. 












In ordering 


address Dept. J. 


James S. Coward 
262-274 Greenwich Street, N. Y. | 
| 





(Near Warren Street) 
Sold Nowhere Else uf 
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Dore W-50 Chicago 


























C ‘ASH PAID for Butterflies, Insects. Simple work r 
with my pricelist, pictures, instructions. 
Hundreds of kinds wanted for collections. Send 4c. at 
once for prospectus. Sinclair, D-71, Ocean Park, Cal. 
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the same somewhat disreputable 4 
family ; they have a way of causing 
real trouble when you expect something 
quite different from them. The old squire 
used to say that it was better to avoid 
them altogether, and we agreed with him after 
a certain incident that occurred in March, 1870. 
Addison and I were getting out bird’s-eye 
maple lumber from one of the forest lots of the 
old farm to defray school expenses. The lot 


Pit sane’ jokes all belong to M 


= | was five miles from the farmhouse, and we 


camped up there in the woods for ten days, 
with one helper, a young man named Asa 
Doane. A younger brother, named Abner, 
was working for the old squire on the farm. 
This Abner, then about twenty years old 
and very bright in his own conceit, had been 
much given to playing tricks 

on Addison and me, as well £ 





as on his older brother, Asa. 

While we were up there 
at the lot we killed 
an old bear that had 
just emerged from her 
winter den ; and when 
we left the camp we 
hauled the carcass 
home on a sled. 

It was after dark 
that evening when we 
reached the farm ; the 
barn chores for the 
night were done, and 
the folks all in the 
house; through the 
lighted windows we 
could see them in the 
sitting room— Theo- 
dora reading a story 
and the rest listening, 
Abner Doane among 
them. 

«Shall we call them 
out to see the bear?’’ 
Addison asked. 

*'‘No,””’ gaid Asa, 
with a glance inside. 
‘“*T know something 
better to do. We'll 
play a joke on Ab 
with it. He has to go 
out early mornings to 
feed the cattle, you know. Let’s put this bear 
in the barn where Ab will run on to him in 
the dark!’’ 

Addison and I had no objection; and so, 
going quietly through the yard, we opened 
the barn door easily, and after some thought 
selected as the most favorable place the narrow 
passage that led from the wagon house to the 
barn floor. There we propped up the old bear 
so that she appeared to be standing on her 
hind legs. It was not very light in the passage 
at any time of day. 

That done, we went in to greet the folks as 
usual, had our supper, and after chatting for 
an hour retired to bed—leaving things nicely 
fixed, as we supposed, for Abner! 

But as we might have mistrusted, the cattle 
in the barn soon smelled the bear, and about 
twelve or one o’clock two or three of the Jersey 
cows that had calvesin a pen from which they 
were separated began a low, distressed lowing. 

The plaintive sounds roused grandmother, 
and after listening for a time she waked the 
old squire and told him she feared something 
was wrong at the barn. The old gentleman 
was now getting a little deaf and, being tired 
from the day’s toil, persisted in falling asleep 
again. 

Grandmother, however, grew anxious for 
her Jerseys and at last, rising quietly, lighted 
her bedroom candle and went to the kitchen to 
get the barn lantern. But as it chanced, the 
oil in the lantern had burned out; and so she 
went on in her slippers with her candle, pick- 
ing her way out through the wood house and 
wagon house to the passage that led to the barn 
floor. There was a slight draft here that flared 
her candle. To shield the blaze she placed her 
hand in front of it, and that, of course, pre- 
vented the faint light from shining ahead ; but 
she knew the way well. 

In consequence, the dear old lady ran 
squarely against that bear before she saw the 
black object there in the dark! 

It frightened her nearly to death, for she 
felt the creature’s shaggy hair on her hand 
and arm; in fact, she stumbled against it! She 
screamed and turned to run back, dropping 
her candle, which, fortunately, went out; but 
in the dark wagon house she ran into a pung 
that stood there, bruised herself severely, and 
bumped her forehead against one of the sup- 
porting posts of the floor, raising a large con- 
tusion that showed black and blue for a month 
afterwards. 

Finally, she got back into the house and had 
just strength enough left to wake the old squire 
again and say, ‘‘ Joseph, there’s a bear in your 
barn!’? when down she fell in something quite 
like a faint, from which the old gentleman 





THE DEAR OLD LADY RAN SQUARELY 
AGAINST THAT BEAR 
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had no little ado to revive her with the 
camphor bottle. 

The moment she had regained her 
wits she exclaimed again that there was 
a bear among the cattle. 

‘*You must be mistaken, Ruth!’’ the 
old squire said to her. ‘‘You’ve had a night- 
mare, I guess. You have been walking in your 
sleep. ’’ 

‘*No, I haven’t, Joseph!’’ she cried. ‘‘You 
must go out—but take the gun—and you will 
have to fill the lantern. ’’ 

Wholly incredulous, the old squire filled the 
lantern and went out, but when he reached the 
passage into the barn floor he stopped short 
and beat a retreat. For he had caught sight 
of that old bear, standing up there large as 
life! Rushing back into the house, he came 

upstairs for an army musket that we had, 
left over, with cartridges, from the Civil 
War. It was the noise he made on the 
stairs that waked Addison and me. 
‘tSomething is wrong below,”” Addison 
said, for we plainly heard the 
ww sound of a ramrod driving down 

. a ball cartridge. With that 
we rose in haste and, go- 
ing down, came upon the 
old gentleman in the act 
of capping the gun. 

‘*Gramp, what is the 
matter?’’ we asked at 
once. 

‘*Boys, there’s a bear in 
the barn!’’ he exclaimed 
in considerable excitement. 

Addison gave a shame- 
faced look at me—and 
then of course we made a 
clean breast of it. 

As a rule, the old squire 
was very patient with all 
our youthful follies; but 
this time he was angry. 
His faded blue eyes 
snapped. For a moment 
he said nothing, then set 
the musket carefully away 
and remarked: 

“Tf studying Latin and 
going to school are teach- 
ing you nothing better 
than to play pranks on 
your grandmother at dead of night, you had 
better hire out on a farm! And now one of 
you hitch up and go get Dr. Danforth. I am 
afraid your grandmother is seriously hurt.’’ 

Fortunately for our peace of mind, the old 
lady’s injuries did not prove serious. And that 
Abner Doane slept through the whole of it 
and came down smiling the next morning! 
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A TERRIBLE ARMY 

WUNG in his hammock in the tropics, Mr. 

William Beebe, the naturalist, encountered 

as he lay half dreaming in the daytime heat 

or wakeful in the wonderful scented nights more 

interesting experiences than come to many men 

during the hours of their most alert activities. 

One such was the passage, directly beneath his 

swaying refuge, of the terrible hunting ants on 
the march. 

He was dozing quietly when his ears caught a 
low rustling, as of moving leaves without wind. 
There was in it something sinister and forebod- 
ing. I leaned over the edge of my hammock, he 
says, and saw coming toward me, in a broad, 
irregular front, a great army of ants, battalion 
after battalion of them flowing like a sea of living 
motes over twigs and leaves and stems. I knew 
the danger and I half sat up, prepared to roll out 
and walk to one side. Then I gauged my sup- 
porting strands; tested them until they vibrated 
and hummed, and lay back, watching, to see what 
would come about. I knew that no creature in 
the world could stay in the path of this horde and 
live. 

To kill an insect or a great bird would require 
only a few instants, and the death of a jaguar or 
a tapir would mean only a few more. Against this 
attack, claws, teeth, poison fangs would be idle 
weapons. 

In the van fled a cloud of terrified insects— 
those gifted with flight to wing their way far off, 
while the humbler ones went running headlong, 
with their legs, four, six, or a hundred, making 
the swiftest pace vouchsafed them. There were 
foolish ones that climbed up low ferns, achieving 
the swaying, topmost fronds only to be trailed 
by the savage ants and brought down to instant 
death. 

Even the winged ones were not immune, for if 
one of them hesitated a second, an ant would seize 
upon it and, although carried into the air, would 
not loosen his grip, but cling to it, obstruct its 
flight, and perhaps bring it to earth in the heart 
of the jungle, where, cut off from their kind, 
the single combat would be waged to the death. 
From where I watched, I saw massacres innu- 
merable ; terrible battles in which some creature 
—a giant beside an ant—fought for his life, 





crushing to death scores of the enemy before 
giving up. 

They were a merciless army and their number 
was countless, with host upon host following close 
on each other’s heels, A horde of warriors found 
a bird in my game bag and left of it hardly a 
feather. I wondered whether they would discover 
me, and they did, although I think it was more by 
accident than by intention. Nevertheless, half a 
dozen ants appeared on the footstrands, nervously 
twiddling their antenne in my direction. Their 
appraisal was brief: with no more than a second 
of delay they started toward me. I waited until 
they were well on their way, then vigorously 
twanged the cords under them harpwise, sending 
all the scouts into mid-air and headlong down 
among their fellows. 

So far as I know, this was a revolutionary 
manceuvre in military tactics, comparable only to 
the explosion of a set mine. When the last of this 
brigade had gone on their menacing, pitiless way, 
and the danger had passed to a new province, I 
could not help thinking of the certain, inexorable 
fate of a man who, unable to move from his ham- 
mock or to make any defense, should be thus ex- 
posed to their attack. There could be no help for 
him if but one of this great host should scent him 
out and carry the word back to the rank and file. 

For a little while, after the army had passed, I 
heard the ant birds, which accompanied its march 
to feed upon the cloud of terrified insects fleeing 
before it. The wind brought back to me the twit- 
tering and chirping of these camp followers, these 
feathered profiteers ; and when it had died away, 
I took up my work again in a glade in which no 
voice of insect reached my ears. The hunting ants 
had done their work thoroughly. 
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BOOTS AND SHOES FROM 
SHARK SKINS 


EW possibilities for obtaining the much- 

needed substitutes for shoe leather are 

getting much attention from industrial 
and chemical engineers. The present scarcity 
is a result of the war, for leather is affected 
by the same conditions as meat. In our own 
country we have not yet been driven to such 
extremities as people in Europe, but the price 
of leather and footgear has risen enormously, 
and we are diligently seeking both leather 
substitutes and new sources of supply. The 
skins of aquatic animals offer a virtually 
undeveloped resource, and it is not unlikely 
that before long we shall be covering our feet 
with the skin of the shark and the porpoise. 

Recent experiments at Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, have demonstrated that a marketable 
leather can be obtained from this source. The 
reason we have not utilized the skins of aquatic 
animals is not because they are not well adapted 
for making leather, but only because the skins 
of land animals have been so plentiful. Shoes 
made from shark skins cannot be distinguished 
from those made of other leathers, and the 
wearing qualities seem to be superior. 

Since there is no question of the excellence 
of aquatic leather it is likely that there will 
be considerable attention paid to that source 
of supply. The Bureau of Fisheries has been 
experimenting, and reports that several com- 
panies are in the market for the hides of 
sharks and porpoises. 
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THE GENTLER SEX 


NSTRUCTIONS in etiquette given in a 
little book published almost three hundred 
years ago shed an interesting light on the 

table manners of that period. The work is 
entitled The Accomplished Lady’s Rich Closet 
of Rarities, and on etiquette at table the fair 
sex are advised as follows: 

A gentlewoman being at table, abroad or at 
home, must observe to keep her body straighte, 
and not lean by any means upon her elbows; 
nor by ravenous gesture discover a voracious 
appetite; talke not when you have meat in 
your mouthe, and do not smacke like a pig, 
nor eat spoone-meat so hot that the tears stand 
in your eyes. It is very uncourtly to drink so 
large a draught that your breath is almost gone, 
and you are forced to blow strongly to recover 
yourself; throwing doune your liquor as into 
a funnel is an action fitter for a juggler than a 


gentlewoman. In carving at your own table, 


distribute the best pieces first,and it will appear 
very decent and comely to use a fork, so touch 
no piece of meat without it. 


o ¢8 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL MERCHANT 


E was a typical street gamin, says a 
writer in the Denver Times, and he 
was so diminutive in stature that I had 

to stoop to interrogate him. Having done so, I 
began the following conversation : 

‘‘Where do you get your papers, my little 
man?’’ 

‘*Oh, I buy ’em in the Times alley.’’ 

‘*What do you pay for them?’’ 

OR cents. ” 

‘*What do you sell them for?’’ 

con cents. ” 

‘You don’t make anything at that?’’ 

‘ ‘Nope. ” 

‘*Then what do you sell them for?’’ 

‘‘Oh, just to get a chance to holler.’’ 
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A Dayton Means Fun 
ga and.Money loo/ 





Riding home from work—delivering papers—or in any service where “get- 
ting there” quickly, speedily and comfortably means profit or pleasure to you, 
a Dayton Bicycle is a necessity! 


It brings the “grown-ups” home from office or shop in a jiffy! 


It is a money-maker for boys who carry newspapers, “run” errands, de- 
liver messages and merchandise! 


It brings good health, recreation and fun to ANY rider! 


Among their many superiorities,s DAYTON Bicycles are noted for their 
easy-riding qualities. 


Dayton hubs, caps and cones are turned from bars of solid steel. First 
they are carbonized, and then case-hardened. After the cones are case- 
hardened the bearing surfaces are ground absolutely smooth on a carborundum 
wheel, reducing friction to a minimum. 


The hub bearings are extra large High-Duty Double A balls. And, front 
and rear, the Dayton offers 2-Point hub bearings! 


No wonder the Dayton runs like atop! See the Dayton line at your dealer’s. 
Study the mechanical superiorities shown below. Our catalog describes and 
pictures the Dayton line completely. 





We Bask This Trade-Mark Write today for Catalog B-9. It is free. 
7 Reputation 
Cycle Dept.. THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 










1 One-piece drop-forged cranks. Hobbed sprockets. Dust-proof head adjusting cone. Extra large High-Duty ball 

bearings. Cones case-hardened in cyanide. 

7 Outside joint head construction. Eleven inner reinforcements 

in frame, all dip-braz 

8 Double-anchored forked sides with solid steel spool between 
plates. 

9 Front hubs and cups of special design turned from solid steel 
bar. Two-point frictionless bearings. 


10 Seamless crank hanger bracket, extra reinforced. 


2 Special design rear fork, giving extra clearance between wheel 
and fork sides. Flush rear fork ends. 


3 Drop-forged seat-post cluster, giving extra strong grip on seat- 
Post. 


4 High-grade padded leather saddle with double-action springs. 
Leather tool bag and complete tool equipment. 

5 Seventeen-process enamel finish of Dayton Carmine. Tough and 
long wearing. Heavy coat of copper under all nickel plating. 
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Your dog— waa e 
| bike—your Good- 
| rich Bicycle Tires. 
None truer—none 
| more dependable. 


Just look at those 
thick rubber fing- 
ersof the Goodrich 
“Safety Tread!” 
Exactly like the 
big Goodrich Auto 
Tires. They’re 
great,tough,strong 
fellows with the 
huskiest treads 
ever made. 


THREE styles—all ONE 
moderate on. Ask your 
dealer for them. 
THE 
B. F. GOODRICH 
RUBBER CO. 

The City of Goodrich 

AKRON, OHIO 
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Clear the Track 
My bike’s oiled 
with 3-in-One 


3-in-One makes bicycles, 

roller skates, motors, tools, 
uns and pistols work right. 

revents fri ction and rust. 


3-in-One 


should be every boy’s oil 
because it has been used by 
grown ups for 24 years, You 
use 3-in-One. You'll like it. 
At allgoodstores. Eastof the 
Rocky Mountain 

States, 15c, 25c, . 
and 50c in bot- 
tles; also in 25c : 
Handy Oil Cans. |= 

Generous 


FRE sample 


and Dictionary or 
Uses. Write today. 

















Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 





MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 











Early HAY-FEVER Cases 


Rose-Cold, June-Cold and similar catarrhal affections 

are forms of Hay-Fever. Get . Hayes’ book and 

learn what you should do for it. The Hayes Method of 

sane cures Asthma and Hay-Fever to stay cured. 
te for Book and Bulletin Y-193—FREE. 








P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 600 Delaware Ave., BUFFALO, N. Y. 





HEN it was generally un- 

W derstood that the rumors 

of gold that had built 
Ravayee were false, more than 
two thousand miners gathered up 
their picks and their pans and de- 
parted, as they had come, almost 
in a single day. 

A few people, however, perhaps 
two hundred in all, refused to 
desert the town. This small mi- 
nority was composed of families 
the male heads of which were employed by 
Alpheus Harper in cutting cordwood for the 
Pacific Railroad Company. They were not par- 
ticularly concerned in the bursting of the gold 
bubble so long as they still had their work to do 
and received their regular wages. They had their 
homes, which were comfortable for that time 
and region, and their children had the advan- 
tages of a school conducted by the enterprising 
and charitable Mrs. Harper herself. 

Mr. Harper’s wood yard lay seven miles from 
the village, at the end of a spur track. It was 
steep down grade all the way. The road, which 
had been built originally to accommodate a now- 
deserted silver mine, was ill-laid and rapidly 
falling into dangerous disrepair. There were 
neither cars nor engine. The work- 
men traveled to and fro by means of 
light hand cars, going down to the 
yard on Monday morning and re- 
turning to their homes the following 
Saturday afternoon. 

Owing to rumors of expected 
trouble with the Modoc Indians, 
which had reached Ravayee shortly 
after the exodus of the gold miners, 
a guard of half a dozen men was 
permanently stationed in the town. 
In addition the two Jaynes boys 
were placed in charge of the stock 
with directions to see them safely 
corralled every night. No one, how- 
ever, believed there was any real 
danger of an attack, for the Indians 
in the vicinity had shown neither 
ill-feeling nor unusual restlessness. 

For the benefit of Jim and Charlie 
Jaynes, Mrs. Harper had decided to 
hold school in the evening instead 
of in the afternoon. The change 
worked very well, as most of the 
boys preferred to have their after- 
noons free. The girls, as usual, were 
glad to attend at any time. 

One Friday evening a spelling bee 
was in progress. The pupils had 
turned out in unusual numbers, and 
many of the mothers were present. 
The big stove was glowing cheerily 
in its corner. The heavy window 
shutters were closed, for the night 
was sharp with frost. 

Little Mattie Simonds, one of the 
best spellers of the class, was deliv- 
ering herself glibly of the word, “‘in- 
comprehensibility.” “I-n, in, c-o-m, 
com, incom, p-r-e, pre, incompre—’”’ 
she shrilled, and then paused. Some of the boys, 
thinking she was “stuck,” began to titter. Mrs. 
Harper rapped admonishingly on her desk, 

“Well, Mattie,” she said encouragingly, “can 
you spell it, or shall I pass it on to Fred?” 

Mattie flushed. “‘’Tain’t that !’’ she exclaimed 
eagerly. “I can spell it, Mrs. Harper, indeed I 
can. I thought I heard something funny—there! 
Don’t you hear it ?”” 

“That’s nothing but an owl!” volunteered 
Charlie Jaynes contemptuously. He had been 
“spelled down,” and was feeling somewhat acri- 
monious in consequence, 

But a little shiver ran through the listeners. 
Was it an owl? Some of the mothers exchanged 
quick glances of apprehension. Then the sound 
was repeated nearer at hand and from a score of 
throats—human throats. 

“Indians!” yelled Joe Baxter. 

As he sprang to the door, the women and 
children swayed to the centre of the room and 
clung to one another, pallid with fear. 

Mrs. Harper alone sat outwardly composed, 
but she was far from feeling as courageous as 
she tried to appear. Numbly she watched Joe 
let the heavy wooden bars fall across the door. 
Charlie Jaynes was blowing out the lamps. He 
left one burning near the stove and came toward 
her. 

“I’m going for the men, Mrs. Harper,” he 
said. 

“O Charlie!” she gasped. ‘The Indians will 
get you!” 

“No, they won’t,” replied Charlie, his usually 
| rather stolid face lighting up with a look of de- 
termination. ‘Hear that, Mrs. Harper! They’re 
at the other end of the town.” 

A chorus of wild and guttural howls rang out 
menacingly in the thin night air. A number of 
rifle reports followed. 

“‘Father’s at home with mother,’”’ said Charlie. 
‘He can hold out until I get help. I won’t be 
long. I can run down the spur on Larry’s hand 
ear,”’ 

Just then the voice of one of the younger girls 
rose in a shrill, whimpering wail. 














A MILE A MINUTE 


“For the sake of these little 
ones, go, and may God help you, 
Charlie,” said Mrs. Harper, 
brokenly. 

The half moon poured down 
her steady light upon the little 
town. Charlie worked his way 
rapidly along the street toward 
the station, darting from one 
splash of shadow to the next. No 
light burned in the room where 
Larry Connors, the station agent, 
slept, but Charlie knew where the car lay, and in 
a moment he was tugging at the heavy thing in 
an endeavor to drag it upon the rails. 

““Whist !”? exclaimed a voice almost in his ear. 
“Ts it trying to escape ye are?” 

Charlie looked up. A big, pallid face sur- 
mounted by a crop of standing red hair confronted 
him. The rest of the station agent’s body was 
concealed in the stack of cordwood loosely piled 
by the track. 


“Come out and give me a hand, Larry Con- |: 


nors!”’ pleaded Charlie, “I’m going for help.” 
Larry shook his head. “I’m more comfortable 

here, me boy. Listen till that, now! O Lord, Lord, 

them Injuns’ll kill and scalp us, ivery wan!’ 
Disgusted with the man’s selfishness, Charlie 
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THEN THE CAR SHOT UPON THE TRESTLE 


caught up a length of pine and raised it threaten- 
ingly above the mop of red hair. 

“You big coward, come out here, or I’ll break 
this over you!’’ he said. 

The unnerved agent crawled out of his hiding 
place, groaning. 

When they had swung the car upon the rails, 
Larry took his place at the handles with sudden 
alacrity. He knew of safer retreats than the 
woodpile on the mountain side. He bent his 
broad back to the work ; the car glided forward, 
clicking sharply at the switch, and went rolling 
down the head of the long incline, 

As the wheels warmed up, their click-clacking 
grew to a steady, vibrant hum. The handles 
began to come up in quick little leaps. Seeing 
that he could not add to the speed of the car, 
Charlie sat down upon the shaking platform. As 
he did so, Larry turned and grasped the brake. 

“Take your hand off that!” cried Charlie 
fiercely. 

For a moment the Irishman hesitated. He 
looked down the track, the red hair blown back 
from his big face, which had assumed a new 
shade of pallor. 

**Are you mad, you fool ?”’ he almost screamed, 
“The trestle’s rotten as punk, and there’s the 
curve! We’ll be sent to kingdom come if we take 
em at this speed.” 

“Then we'll go! Take your hand off!” replied 


| Charlie with a note in his voice that Larry could 


not mistake. 

The coward found himself between two ter- 
rors. He cast a look back at the town. The 
Indians had fired a deserted house, and the pink 
glow shot up in broad, wavering fans against the 
blackness. Ahead pitched the narrow track with 
its badly spiked rails and rotting sleepers and 
eccentric curves, from the outer rims of which a 
man could fall two hundred feet before he struck 
among the broken rocks below. 

They had not reached the bad spots yet, and 
the car, hampered by Larry’s weight upon the 
brake, had lost much of its headway. 

Suddenly the frightened Irishman sprang out- 
ward and away from the track. For a moment 








he showed outspread like a huge bat. Then the 
lightened car leaped forward. 

Charlie crouched flat upon the platform, 
gripping one edge as if it were the runner of a 
sled. Swifter than any sled, the car tore down- 
ward. The deep hum of the wheels rose in a wild 
crescendo. Moonlight and shadow blurred indis- 
tinguishably before his watering eyes. He seemed 
to be falling into the mouth of a great funnel, 
from which a black wind rushed with incredible 
swiftness, 

Out of the wild rime of the wheels a new note 
detached itself, like the hollow rattle of a drum. 
Charlie knew that it came from Echo Cliff, which 
reared its thousand feet of naked rock on the 
farther edge of Thorpe’s Chasm. The sound 
rolled out for a moment clear and loud. Then the 
car shot upon the trestle with a rattle that woke 
a hundred voices from the iron-ribbed chasm. 

The damp vapor rising from the stream below 
struck him in the face like a dash of cold water. 
The trestle swayed on its long stilts. It seemed 
to the terrified boy as if the ends must whip 
away from their fastenings. The car lurched 
drunkenly, wrenching at the rails until he had 
to dig his finger nails into the wood to save him- 
self from being “bucked” off. 

In reality, the passage of the trestle occupied 
but a few seconds, although to Charlie it seemed 
an eternity before the steadier motion and dimin- 
ishing noise told him that the car had reached 
solid earth again. He had passed the chasm 
safely, but ahead was the curve, the most 
dangerous point in the road. For a mo- 
ment his heart failed him, and he con- 
sidered the advisability of following 

Larry’s example, Then he remembered 

his errand and thrust away the cow- 

ardly thought. But it would be mad- 
ness to take the curve at his present 
fearful rate of speed. 

He twisted himself slowly to one 
side and reached out for the brake. 
Even as his fingers closed on the 
handle the car yawed and flung itself 
violently against the outer rail. The 
wheel flanges bit with a jarring grind, 
fighting to keep the car from plunging 
over the edge of the cliff. He was on 
the curve; on one side was a tower- 
ing shoulder of rock round which the 
track swept, on the other a sheer fall 
of a thousand feet. 

He threw his weight quick and 
hard on the brake, but the speed of 
the car was so great that the shoe 
would not bite. There was an impo- 
tent scream as iron met iron, and a 
plume of red sparks tailed off into the 
dusk. 

From the vibrating brake handle 
electric-like shocks ran up his arms 
and over his entire body. 

The inner edge of the platform lifted 
until the car was running on the outer 

_ pair of wheels alone. Yet Charlie felt 
in no danger of slipping. It was as if 
some powerful but unseen hand were 
pressing him against the planks, which 
bruised his flesh cruelly. 

The danger was that the car itself 
might leap from the track. If one of 
the rickety rails should give under the 
strain, or any part of the running 

gear break—well, there was one grim consola- 

tion: death would be virtually instantaneous. 

As Charlie clung mechanically to the useless 
brake, the car tilted under him until it seemed 
that the matter of a hair’s weight would destroy 
its precarious balance and send it whirling over 
the cliff. He could do nothing but lie there, wait- 
ing, with that sick sensation at the pit of his 
stomach, holding fast with both hands, as help- 
less as a child on the back of a fear-crazed 
horse. 

Every jolt of the swaying structure, every note 
from the screeching wheels, seemed to his tense 
senses to foretell the end. The darkness and the 
stinging wind in his eyes hid everything from 
him. He could not tell whether the car was still 
on the curve or had reached the last dip leading 
to the wood yard; but presently he noticed that 
it was running flat. 

Suddenly, with a fearful crash, the car struck 
some obstruction upon the track. The shock tore 
his hands from the brake and flung him forward 
like a stone from a sling. For an agonizing 
second his body whirled through the air. Then 
he struck on the flat of his back on a mound of 
some damp, pungent substance that gave elasti- 
cally under his weight. 

Winded, but not seriously hurt, he pulled him- 
self together and managed to get his breath and 
presently to sit up. 

The spicy odor that saluted his nose told him 
the whole story. The car had struck the sleeper 
the men had lashed to the rail to serve as a 
bumper. He had been thrown, fortunately, on 
the top of the great heap of sawdust that stood 
between the end of the track and the mill, There 
was the long, black building where the workmen 
slept, to the right. He slid from the heap, and in 
a moment was pounding at the door, 

The woodcutters were able to reach Ravayee 
in time to prevent a massacre. Charlie’s wild 
ride deservedly made him a hero in the eyes of 
the mining town. As nearly as could be estimated, 
he had run the seven miles from the village to 
the wood yard in that number of minutes. 
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Some of the local talent and 
the costumes they made for 
themselves 








Unit No. 6 of Westville, 


Connecticut, which gave 
the show 








Some of the star performers 
in action— regular circus 
stunts that rang the bell 


~ Show clears $50 for boys of Unit 6 


Staged show to buy new shooting outfit 


O boy who really 
wants to own a rifle, 

learn the joy of trig- 

ger magic and become 
™ =a Marksman or Sharp- 
Shapmoer shooter need give up 
hopes for lack of the 

money to buy his equipment. As 
an example, see what Unit 6 of the 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps did. 


These boys wanted to start a rifle 
unit ofthe W.].R.C. They wanted to 
compete for the famous Winchester 
Marksman, Sharpshooter and Ex- 
pert Rifleman trophies. They had 
no rifles, no place to shoot. But 
they got together and put their 
problem right up to National 
Headquarters of Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps. 


It was not long before National 
Headquarters had built up a live 
local organization of these enthu- 
siastic would-be riflemen. With 
the help of the National Super- 
visor, a show was planned, re- 
hearsed and given before a large 
audience of people in town. 


With the $50 clear profits from 


the show, Unit 6 bought Win- 
chesters, 500 rounds of .22 short 





cartridges and built up a complete 
rifle range. 


Start a W. J. R. C. “Unit” 
with your friends 


The Winchester Junior Rifle Corps will 
help you from start to finish in rigging up an 
indoor or outdoor range. 

The W. J. R. C. gives you all the instruc- 
tion necessary to become a real expert in 
the use of a rifle. It provides for officers, 
supervisors, and adult instructors to make 
your shooting safe. 

It costs you nothing to join the W. J. R. C. 
There are no dues and no military obliga- 
tions. The W. J. R. C. was 


organized solely to encourage 


Sharpshooter and Expert Rifleman Medals. 
You, too, can earn these trophies of marks- 
manship if you join the W. J. R. C. and start 
shooting right now. 

Get together with half a dozen of your 
friends, join the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps and organize a regular Unit which will 
be officially recognized at National Head- 
quarters. Any boy who starts a Unit gets a 
Special Service Pin. 


Get the official plan and 
handbook 
Write today for the Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps “‘Plan for organizing a W. J. R. ‘. 
Unit,’’ and for the official handbook ‘‘How 
to handle a rifle safely.’” This 
booklet tells you all about the 





better marksmanship and better 
sportsmanship among boys and 
girls of America. It is in- 
tended to develop the qualities 
of fair play and manliness 
which are essential to success 
in after-life. Any boy or girl 
not over 18, who is in good 
standing in his or her com- 
munity is eligible. 
Membership in the W. J. 
R. C. covers the entire United 
States. There is hardly a town 
now that has not at least a small 
**Unit’’ of the big National 
Organization where boys are 





W.J.R.C. and describes in de- 
tail the fine points of shooting 
—alignment of sights, the three 
correct positions, rules for gun 
safety, the care of rifles, and the 
proper rifle for you to use. 


If you are a boy scout, give 
your name in full, the troop 
you belong to and the name 
of the scout master. 


If you are not a boy scout, 
state what boy organization, 
if any, you belong to, giving 
the name and address of the 
official in charge. 








learning to become expert rifle- 
men and are competing among 
themselves for the famous 
Winchester Marksman, 











WINCHESTER MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch 
round barrel. Shoots three sizes of ammunition. The most Sigh 
.22 caliber repeater, used extensively by members of the W. F. R.C. 


ey Tod 


John Davidson, first hoy in 


““crack Unit 10°” 
Sharpshooter Medal and 


Special Service Pin. 


National Headquarters 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
275 Winchester Ave. 

New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. Div. 560 


to win 


Standard types of .22 caliber Winchester Rifles, popular with members of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. 








WINCHESTER MODEL 90. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 


24-inch octagon barrel. The standard target rifle for over 25 years. 













Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
National Headquarters 275 Winchester Ave. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. Division 560 


WINCHESTER MODEL 03. Automatic Hammeriless take-down rifle. Handles only its 


Gentlemen: 
own .22 Automatic cartridge. Shoots ten shots as fast as the trigger can be pulled. 







Please register my name as a member of the 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, and send me a mem- 
bership button and certificate of membership. Also tell 
me how to organize a Local Unit of the W. J. R. C 


Very truly yours, 







WINCHESTER Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. 
A low priced, light weight gun made in two sizes. 


WINCHESTER JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 


National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Avenue, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
































THE STORY OF COFFEE 


Ts ERE is a tradition to the effect that coffee 
was found growing wild in Arabia some six 
hundred years ago by Hadji Omar, a dervish. 
Hadji Omar was dying of hunger in the desert, 
when he found some small, round berries and 
tried to eat them. They were, however, too bitter. 
After roasting them he finally steeped them in 
water—and found the decoction as refreshing as 
if he had partaken of solid food. Upon his return 
to Mokha, he brought his discovery to the atten- 
tion of “the wise men,” who were so well pleased 
therewith that they proclaimed Hadji Omar a 
saint. 

In the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris there is a 
manuscript written in Arabic by one Abdelcader, 
who avers that coffee was drunk for the first time 
in Arabia in the fifteenth century. Other author- 
ities have it that coffee was used in Persia as 
early as the ninth century, but there is little evi- 
dence to bear out their contention. 

Abdelcader’s story of the discovery of coffee is 
as follows: A certain Arab, Gemalledin, a judge 
in Aden, while traveling to Persia,—or, as the‘his- 
torians correct the manuscript, to Abyssinia,— 
observed people using coffee as medicine. Gemal- 
ledin so employed it, and was cured of an illness. 
Later, on becoming a monk, he taught his brethren 
in Aden the use of the berry. 

No opposition to the use of coffee appears to 
have been offered until the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when the Egyptian sultan sent a new 
governor, Chair Bey, to Mecca. This governor 
knew nothing of the beverage, and became greatly 
enraged at the sight of dervishes drinking coffee 
in the mosques. Upon consulting with two Persian 
physicians he decided that coffee was a substitute 
for wine, which was prohibited by the Koran, and 
that, therefore, coffee drinking was a violation of 
Mohammed’s law. The result was a decree forbid- 
ding the use of coffee. All berries that could be 
found were gathered and burned in the market 
place. When Chair Bey reported his action to the 
sultan, it is said that he received this written reply: 

“Your physicians are asses. Our lawyers and 
physicians in Cairo are-better informed. They rec- 
ommend the use of coffee, and I declare that no 
faithful will lose heaven because he drinks coffee.” 

The honor of introducing coffee into Europe may 
be disputed between the English and the French. 
There is, however, an interesting story about a 
distinguished Italian traveler, Pitero della Valle. 
Writing from Constantinople, in 1615, he tells a 
Roman friend that he would teach Europe in what 
manner the Turks took what he calls cahue. It 
appears by Le Grand’s Vie Privée des Frangais 
that the celebrated Thévenot, in 1658, gave coffee 
after dinner, but that it was considered to be the 
whim of an eccentric, since neither the thing itself 
nor its manner of serving was inviting. Ten years 
later a Turkish ambassador at Paris made the 
beverage highly fashionable. 

An Anglo-Turkish merchant brought a Greek 
servant to England in 1652, who, knowing how to 
roast and brew coffee, opened a house for its pub- 
lic sale. He announced the fact by issuing hand- 
bills to the following effect: 

“The vertue of the coffee-drink first publicly 
made and sold in England by Pasqua Rossie, in St. 
Michael's Alley, Cornhill, at the sign of his own 
head.” 

For about twenty years after that the practice 
of drinking coffee was vigorously condemned. In 
1664 there was introduced the Women’s Petition 
Against Coffee. In the reign of Charles II a royal 
decree closed the coffee houses for a while. But 
after a short time the general discontent against 
this ruling emboldened the merchants and retail- 
ers of coffee and tea to petition for permission to 
reopen. Their petition was granted, with the con- 
dition that the houses might remain open for a 
certain period under a severe admonition that the 
“masters” should prevent all scandalous papers, 
books and libels from being read in them, and 
should hinder every person from spreading scan- 
dalous reports against the government. 
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RABBIT FARMING IN FRANCE 


EADERS of The Companion will remember 
R an article on rabbit raising that was printed 

not long ago in the Family Page. This extract 
from Home Fires in France by Miss Dorothy Can- 
field gives an entertaining picture of the uses the 
thrifty and practical French people make of the 
rabbit—although the author could have made out 
an excellent case for Molly Cottontail without 
disparaging that harmless and convenient, if not 
necessary, food staple, the pig! 

Visitors to our place in the French village, says 
Miss Canfield, always stopped to gaze at the well- 
constructed brick rabbit hutches with carefully 
made lattice gates and cement floors. I hastened 
to explain that the rabbits were not for the chil- 
dren to play with, but that they form an important 
part of the activities of every country family in 
the region, and supply for many people the only 
meat they ever eat except the occasional fowl! in 
the pot for a féte day. They take the place, as far 
as I could see, of the American farm family’s hog, 
and are to my mind a great improvement on him. 
Their flesh is much better food than the hog’s, 
and since the animal is so small and so prolific he 
provides a steady succession all the year round 
of fresh meat, palatable and savory, not smoked 
and salted into indigestibility like most of our 
country pork. 

In addition, it costs virtually nothing to raise 
them. They are given scraps from the kitchen and 
garden—the potato and other vegetable parings, 
the carrot tops, the pea vines after they have 
stopped bearing, the outer leaves of the cabbages 
and herbage of all sorts that otherwise would be 
lost. Every afternoon the old women of the town, 
armed with gunny sacks and sickles, go out for an 
hour or so of fresh air and exercise. The phrase is 
that they va a Uherbe (go for the grass). It is often 
a lively expedition, with the children skipping and 
shouting beside their grandmother, or one of the 
bigger boys pushing the wheelbarrow, cherished 
and indispensable accessory of French country 
life. They take what with us would be a ‘“‘walk in 
the country,” and as they pass they levy toll on 
every sod beside the road or in a corner of a wall; 
on the fresh green leaves and twigs of neglected 
thickets; on brambles and weeds,—rabbits adore 
weeds!—on underbrush and vines. 

Since seeing these patient, ruddy, vigorous, 
white-capped old women at their work I have 
made another guess at the cause of the miracu- 
lously neat and ordered aspect of French land- 
scapes. Toward twilight, the procession of old 





turns back to the village with wheelbarrows loaded | 
and sacks bursting with food that otherwise would 
have served no human purpose. No need to give | 
the rabbit, as we do the hog, expensive golden | 
corn, fit for our own food. The rabbit lives, and | 
lives well, on the unconsidered and unmissed 
crumbs from Mother Nature’s table. 
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ALLENBY AND PALESTINE 


HE first time I saw Gen. Allenby, writes Mr. 
J.H. Finley in Scribner’s Magazine, was at 
General Headquarters, when I had driven 
out from Jerusalem with one of my Red Cross 
associates to spend the night with the “Chief,” as 
he is called by his officers and men. I’soon forgot, 
in the warmth of the reception, that my host was 
a general. When we left the dinner table we took 
up George Adam Smith’s Geography of the Holy 
Land, and later read the thirty-fourth chapter of 
the Book of Isaiah, in which the utter destruction 
of this land—once the Land of Promise — was 
prophesied, when the streams should be “turned 
into pitch,” when thorns should “come up in her 
palaces, nettles and brambles in the fortresses 
thereof.” 

I asked Gen. Allenby whether the ‘‘pelican and 
the porcupine” were actually to be found there; 
what the ‘‘arrowsnake”’ was, and the “‘night-mon- 
ster’; what sort of cry the “satyr” made in calling 
to his fellow; whether “ostriches” still held court 
in the land, and jackals still “made it their habita- 
tion.” I discovered that he knew the fauna of this 
prophecy of desolation, and that he supported by 
a Bible dictionary his own theories as to the iden- 
tity of these creatures, the names of which varied 
in the different versions. It was not many nights 
later that, within five miles of the place where we 
sat reading this chapter in Isaiah, I heard the 
mournful, half-human cry of the jackals, giving 
literal confirmation of the prophecy. 

I read on into the thirty-fifth chapter—the chap- 
ter of the prophecy of the great restoration, which 
was seemingly coming to pass. In the habitation 
of the jackals grass was beginning to grow again; 
“glowing sands” had become pools. Waters had 
literally broken out in the wilderness and streams 
in the desert. All the way up from Egypt, nearly 
one hundred and fifty miles, has the water of the 
Nile been led to break forth in the places of deso- 
lation. 

There is an Arab legend that I heard often in 
the East, that not until the Nile flowed into Pales- 
tine would the Turk be driven out of Jerusalem— 
a picturesque way of saying that the Turk would 
stay forever. But the Nile now flows into Pales- 
tine, not metaphorically, but literally. I have seen 
the plant at Kantara, where the sweet water of 
the Nile is filtered and started on its journey 
through a twelve-inch pipe across the desert 
toward Gaza. The mound of sand that protects it 
is visible a few yards from the railway all the way 
from Suez to the edge of Palestine. And the Turk 
has been driven from Jerusalem by the same 
forces that caused the water of the Nile to flow 
into Palestine. 
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GOOD AMERICANISM IN THE 
MAKING 
Aan anything you can think of, it is said, 


can be seen somewhere in that long, erratic, 

. historic street that strays upward from the 
point of Manhattan Island, cutting across the 
streets and avenues of the world’s largest city at 
its own sweet will. Something once seen there by 
Mr. J. B. Kerfoot, the author of Broadway, indi- 
cates that the enterprise, the daring and the adap- 
tability to new conditions that were characteristic 
of the early settlers in America are still character- 
istic of the people who are crossing the Atlantic 
to our shores in the twentieth century. 

One day, says Mr. Kerfoot, I saw an Italian 
peasant woman, fresh landed from the steerage 
and dressed in all the féte-day regalia of her native 
province, chase a Broadway car for half a block 
in front of the post office. She caught up with it 
from behind when it stopped at Park Place, and 
failing to notice the entranceway, grasped the 
brake handle of the rear platform, threw a sturdy, 
red-stockinged leg over the rail, and swung her- 
self aboard with the satisfied air of having suc- 
cessfully surmounted one of the early difficulties 
of the new country. 

Broadway smiled, collected her fare, and went 
on about its business. 
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TO ECONOMIZE SHOE LEATHER 


HE scarcity of leather and the consequent 

increase in price for footwear make any proc- 

ess or treatment welcome that gives added 
life to articles so essential. A writer in Chambers’s 
Journal declares that varnishing the soles of boots 
or shoes makes them wear four or five times as 
long as they would wear without that treatment. 
An inferior type of copal varnish is good enough 
for the purpose, and half a pint, costing, with a 
suitable brush, about twenty-five cents, should 
keep a person’s footwear treated for a year or 
more. 

The leather must be quite dry and bare when 
you apply the varnish. You should, therefore, wear 
new boots for a day before treating them. Apply 
the varnish at intervals of half an hour until the 
leather is so saturated that the surface remains 
shiny instead of becoming dull in places. Hang 
the boots up to dry for about twelve hours and 
they will be ready for wear. It is a good plan to 
treat the soles in that way about once a month. In 
addition to increasing the life of the leather, the 
varnish makes it virtually waterproof. 
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CONCERNING BOX WOOD 


HE manufacturing of boxes and crates in the 

United States consumes one tenth of our out- 

put of lumber every year. In some cases, says 
the American Forestry Magazine, the odor of a 
wood adds to the value of the article shipped in 
the package. Cigars in Spanish cedar boxes fur- 
nish an example. It is widely believed that butter 
is better if it touches no wood except ash, and a 
similar belief prevails regarding tea, which, it is 
said, should be shipped and kept in the Chinese 
wood in which the Orientals pack it. 

The notion in regard to the tea might lose some 
of its popularity if it were generally known that 
the wood of which the tea boxes are made did not 
grow nearer China than several thousand miles. 
Some of it comes from Russia, some from Maine, 
some from elsewhere. The Chinese paste paper 
over the boxes, stamp them with Chinese charac- 
ters, and fill them with tea for foreign markets. | 
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women and children, red-cheeked and hungry, | TTTT) 








“8” COMBINATION 


Aluminum 


Cooking Set 


Eight Useful Utensils in One 


- 
' 





Covered Kettle 


Preserving Kettle 


Steam Cooker 








Pudding Pan 





Double Roaster 


ene 


Double Boiler 








enamel. 


Steam Cooker 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S DELIGHT 


ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils that will go a 

long way toward satisfying the desire of every 
housekeeper for a complete aluminum kitchen outfit. 
The Set consists of four pieces, so made that they fit 
together perfectly in various combinations to form 
eight different utensils such as are needed in the 
kitchen every day the year round. Each piece is of 
solid aluminum, which cannot flake or rust off like 
The Set is one of the most attractive as well 
as most practical articles we have ever offered. 


WHAT THE SET WILL MAKE 


6-Quart Covered Kettle 
6-Quart Preserving Kettle 
2%-Quart Deep Pudding Pan 
Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 
2'%4-Quart Double Boiler 


Double Roaster 
Colander 


The eight combinations made by this Set would 
cost at least $7.50 if purchased separately. 
anticipating a very large response to our liberal Offer, 
and have contracted for a large number of these Sets so 
that no one may be disappointed. 


We are 





HOW TO GET THIS FINE SET 


Send us one NEW subscription (not your own, nor for any member 
of your household), for The Youth’s Companion, with 75 cents extra, 
and we will send you one of these “‘8’’ Combination Aluminum Cook- 
ing Sets. The Set will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be 
paid by receiver. If parcel post shipment is desired, ask your postmas- 
ter how much postage you should send us for a three-pound package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for introducing 
the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 








IMPORTANT. Tell prospective subscribers that if they order now they 
save 50 cents, as The Companion subscription price will be $2.50 on 
July 1, 1919. Until that time it is still $2.00 for fifty-two weekly issues. 
This ought to help you earn the Cooking Set easily and quickly. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 
CRS 


HE PREVENTION OF SCURVY.— Mr. 

Vilhja4lmur Stefansson,.the Arctic explorer, 
presents in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association his observations of three cases of 
seurvy that appeared during his 1916-17 sojourn on 
Melville Island. His conclusions suggest measures 
that should be of value in preventing the disease. 
All methods of preserving, canning, pickling, salt- 
ing and drying appear to destroy the strongest 
antiscorbutic qualities that ordinarily exist in 
fresh foods. Cooking appears to lessen, if it does 
not destroy, the antiscorbutic value of most foods, 
although plenty of cooked fresh meat may pre- 
vent scurvy, if the meat is eaten rare. Meat and 
fish in a state of putrefaction, although repulsive, 
seem to have a prophylactic value almost equal to 
that of fresh meat and fish. Cleanliness of body 
and dwelling place, ventilation and exercise have 
little or no effect in preventing scurvy. The ex- 
plorer thinks that salt has a direct and unfavorable 
effect, for the men who ate their meat cooked and 
salted had the most serious attacks. 


HE FORESTS OF FRANCE.— France has 

sacrificed its forests to the needs of the war. 
It is one of its many great losses. The conse- 
quences, says Col. Henry S. Graves, in American 
Forestry, will be felt by the nation for a great 
many years. The forests in the fighting zone of 
northern France shared the fate of the fortresses 
and towns, for they were of great importance in 
military operations. They were used to conceal 
the movement of troops, to cover batteries and 
machine guns, and to hide temporary buildings of 
great variety. Consequently they became objects 
of attack and were utterly demolished. A few 











View of a desolate region in France that was once 
heavily timbered 


snags and splintered stumps now remain as the 
only testimony that forests once existed there. 
To a forest that was subjected to severe fire the 
damage was so great that there was almost no 
salvage. What was not split, cracked or smashed 
was so filled with shrapnel splinters that it could 
not be saved. Where the fighting was less severe, 
and the movement of retreat swift, the damage 
was less, but even in those cases the forest was so 
badly cut to pieces that it was ruined. Behind the 
German lines the enemy drew freely on the French 
forests for material needed in military operations. 
Altogether about one and one quarter million acres 
of French forest land were occupied by the Ger- 
mans. Almost the only salvage from it will be cord- 
wood. Formerly the annual growth, large enough 
for saw logs and crossties, was seventeen and one 
half million cubie feet, or about one hundred and 
twenty million board feet. That forest capital, 
with its power to produce an annual return, was 
largely destroyed, and will have to be restored 
by long years of patient effort. 


NTI-VENOM SERUM.—The management of 
the New York Zodlogical Park announces in 
the Zodélogical Society Bulletin that a valuable 
shipment of tubes of anti-venom serum had been 
received from the Institute of Serum Therapy at 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. A large number of tubes of 
the serum were sent to army medical posts on the 
Mexican border, although few cases of bites by 
venomous snakes were reported. One lot of serum 
went to the Harlem Hospital, where a young man 
was suffering from a wound on the thumb, made 
by a large Texas rattlesnake. The injeetion of the 
serum brought speedy relief, and the patient soon 
recovered. = 
ROFITABLE FOOD CROPS IN ALASKA.— 
Hardy hybrid strawberries, says the Weekly 
News Letter of the Department of Agriculture, 
bear fruit at the Sitka, Alaska, experiment station. 
At Fairbanks last year, in spite of unfavorable 
weather conditions, the station produced over 1200 
bushels of spring wheat, oats and barley. The yield 
of oats to the acre was from 38 to 54 bushels. The 
wheat crop was not so great a success, for the 
best crop was only 15 bushels an acre. Potatoes 
are the principal money crop of the Tanana Valley. 
The government station reported crops of 92 bush- 
els to 162 bushels an acre. Experiments in growing 
forage at Fairbanks proved that red clover makes a 
successful annual crop if it is seeded early in May. 
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HE BATIK DYEING PROCESS.—Reelama- 

tion of wearing apparel during the war has 
awakened interest in the Batik process of dyeing, 
which, according to the Journal of Industrial Engi- 
neering Chemistry, originated in Java. The fabric 
is covered with a thin coating of wax before it is 
plunged into a bath of dye. The Germans maintain 
that they have greatly amplified and perfected the 
process. According to their account of exhibits at 
the Leipzig Spring Fair of last year, by means of 
their improved method certain tissues that for- 
merly would not take colors can now be dyed. Old 
stuffs, blouses, stockings, hats, and so forth, can 
be re-dyed, in a lighter as well as a darker color, 
or can be changed completely. 


GREAT RAINFALL.—Mr. D. H. Campbell 

of Stanford University says in the Scientific 
American that the heaviest rainfall occurs in Waia- 
leale, in the island of Kauai, Hawaii. During the 
five years 1912-1916 inclusive, an average rainfall 
of five hundred’ and eighteen inches a year has 
been recorded at that place. The country is seldom 
free from rain clouds, and precipitation is almost 
continuous. Heretofore Cherrapunji, in Assam, 
has had the heaviest recorded rainfall, with a 
yearly average of four hundred and twenty-six 
inches for the last forty years. The distribution of 
rain throughout the year is by no means even. 


| The records show three hundred inches during 
June, July and August. On one occasion there was 
a rainfall of thirty inehes a day for five days. 


RADICATING THE BARBERRY.—The cam- 

paign to eradicate the common barberry that 
harbors the black rust of wheat, oats, barley and 
rye has met with good results, according to the 
Journal of the New York Botanical Garden. Cer- 
tain European countries have proved that destroy- 
ing the barberry means a marked decrease in 
black rust. In many of the great grain-growing 
states public sentiment has been aroused. Nurs- 
erymen, for the most part, have agreed not to dis- 
tribute common barberry bushes, and park boards 
in many eities have destroyed such plants as had 
already been set out. In the State of Minnesota 
the Publie Safety Commission has issued an order 
providing for compulsory destruction. The Japa- 
nese barberry does not harbor the rust. 


EREDITY OF STATURE IN MAN.—Ge- 

neties publishes a study of stature in heredity, 
the material for which was the life records of 3298 
children, their 1738 parents, and a number of grand- 
parents, uncles and aunts. The result seems to 
support the view that, although short parents tend 
on the average to have short children, tall parents 
always have tall children. The offspring of two 
very short, or short, parents are therefore likely 
to vary more in stature than the offspring of two 
very tall, or tail, parents. Not only is stature in- 
herited, but each segment of stature, such as the 
neck, the torso, the thigh and the ‘foreleg, follows 
the same law that stature as a whole follows. 


RON THAT CAN BE WHITTLED.—Itis well 
known that cooling hot metals rapidly hardens 
them. The Scientific American deseribes a striking 
experiment by the General Electric Company to 
show the effect of annealing. One of the men an- 
nealed American ingot iron by surrounding it for 
three hours with hydrogen gas at a temperature of 
more than 1600° Fahrenheit. The product was very 
little harder than the softest copper, and could be 
whittled with a knife. 


EW TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
SYSTEM.—The new multiplex telephone and 
telegraph system, which has been in operation be- 
tween Baltimore, Maryland, and Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, for several months, makes it possible to 


| Carry on five telephone conversations at the same 


time over a single set of wires. The Seientifie 
American explains that the system makes use of 
alternating currents of a frequency of interruption 
that ranges between the frequencies of ordinary 
telephone eurrents and the lowest frequencies 
used in wireless communication. At the sending 
end of each cireuit the ordinary telephone current 
is made to modulate its carrier frequency, so that 
the amount sent out on the line varies. At the 
receiving end the carrier current is put into a de- 
modulating cireuit that gives out the original 
telephone current. The different cireuits are kept 
separate at each end by inserting a eombination 
of impedances that make an electric filter. The 
system uses vacuum tubes in the modulating and 
demodulating circuits, as amplifiers in the trans- 
mitting and reeeiving branches, and at intermedi- 
ate points along the line. The development permits 
the same wires to be used partly for telephone and 
partly for telegraph purposes. A pair of wires is 
available either for five simultaneous teleph 
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The Vacation Pen 


(Moore’s Inktab Fountain Pen) 


Carries a year's supply of ink in 

the cap (in tablet form). One 
tablet with the addition of 
water fills the pen with — 
writing ink. 


“THE MOORE is the only pen 
shipped by mail and express 
to all parts of the world filled 
with ink—conclusive evidence 
that a Moore cannot leak. 


. sale 


Sold by jewelers, stationers, and 
druggists everywhere. 


Do not accept a substitute. If your dealer 
cannot supply you send us $3.00 and the 
name of your dealer and we will send a 
Moore Inktab Pen by mail prepaid. 


THE MOORE PEN COMPANY 
168 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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conversations or for forty simultaneous telegraph 
messages, Or partly for one and partly for the other. 
Just as in the colored composite picture you dis- 
tinguish the individual by means of glass tinted to 
correspond with that part, so the frequency of the 
carrier electric currents sorts out each of the eon- 
versations in the new telephone multiplex. 


IGH BUSHEL WEIGHTS IN 1918.—The 

Weekly News Letter reports that investigation 
by the Bureau of Crop Estimates indicates an 
average weight of 58.8 pounds a bushel for the 
wheat crop of the country in 1918. The average for 
1917 was 58.5 pounds, and the ten-year average 
ending with 1917 was 58.1 pounds. The oats crop of 
the United States in 1918 had an average weight of 
33.2 pounds a bushel, and for the preceding ten 
years, 32 pounds. A weight of 46.9 pounds a bushel 
is reported for the 1918 barley crop, compared with 
46.4 pounds for the previous eight crops. Consider- 
ing the total cereal production of 1918, the percent- 
ages are important. 


GIANT PREHISTORIC BIRD.—The Amer- 

ican Museum of Natural History has aequired 
the bones of a remarkable bird called Diatryma, 
whieh lived in the Roeky Mountain region in the 
Eocene period, some three million years ago, a 
contemporary of the 
little four-toed horse, 
Eohippus. So far as 
is known, it was the 
largest bird that has 
ever lived north of 
Panama. The bones 
of Diatryma were 
found in the fossil 
beds or bad lands of 
the Bighorn Basin in 
northwestern Wyo- 
ming, embedded in a 
layer of soft bluish 
shale. Nearly all the 
parts of the skeleton 
were found, so that 
the museum has been 
able to make a eomplete restoration of the bird. 
The skeleton stands nearly seven feet high and 
shows that the Diatryma had a massive neek and 
a head about seventeen inches long. The wings 
were evidently of little use to the bird even in run- 
ning. Zoélogists believe that Diatryma waded in 
the shallow streams and fed upon fresh-water 
clams. Its great beak was excellently fittedtocrack 
their shells. Little is known of the bird life of those 
prehistorie days and of that region, but Diatryma, 
because of its great size, powerful neck and head 
and strong beak, was undoubtedly the bird mon- 
arch of the period. 





Restoration of Diatryma 


UBBER-SEED OIL.—The Journal of Indus- 

trial and Engineering Chemistry calls attention 
to a report of the Agricultural Department of the 
Federated Malay States on the oil from the seeds 
of rubber trees as a substitute for linseed oil. The 
oil is of high quality, requires but little refining, 
and comes from a waste product that is available 
in great quantity, and that is easy to collect, trans- 
port and store and easy to crush. Experiments 
with a consignment of thirty tons of seeds sent to 
England resulted in a yield of $250 a ton for the 
oil and $40 a ton for the residual cake. Linseed oil 





at that time was selling at $300 a ton. 






“THE VALUES THAT HAVE MADE W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES —! 





FOR HALF A CENTURY, ARE BEING STEADILY MAINTAINED” 






















W. L. DOUGLAS 
PEGGING SHOES 
AT SEVEN YEARS 
Crace 


NAOT TIM POON 


THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS if 


$400 $4:50 $500 $6.00 $700 &  & $800 


F you have been paying $10.00 to $12.00 for fine 
shoes, a trial convince you that for style, 
comfort and service W. L. Douglas $7. 00 and $8.00 
shoes are equally as good and will give excellent 
satisfaction. The actual value is determined a 
retail price fixed at the factory before W.L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. 
The stamped price is W. glas personal guar- 
antee that the shoes are always worth the price 
paid for them. The retail prices are the same everywhere. 
They cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only one example of the constant 
endeavor of W. L. Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of 
W. L. Douglas product is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience 
in making fine shoes. The smart styles are “ leaders in the fashion 
centers of govt. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, Mass., b y the highest paid, akers under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest 


determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W.L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 
and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 
has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


ro sale by 106 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 Pretjom@, EL -BOUGLAS 
2S. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered oa — SHOE COMPANY, 
ina tory by mail, Parcel Post charges pre pate ean igs 


fa llustrated Catalog showing how to order he bi - - MAS 
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“Dad Told Me to 
, 93 


Buy Firestones: 


“ AYS it’s a regular man’s buy— 
Firestones last longer and ride 
better. And, believe me, they’re 

fine looking, too!” 

A boy who earns his own money wants 
the best tire at the least cost; tires that 
give most miles per dollar, every time. 


Your dealer has the Firestone line of 
Bicycle Tires. You can get just the 
tire you want at the price you can pay. 
See them today or write for Catalog. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 























Solid nourishment of 
wheat and barley in 


rape-Nut 


A cereal of sweet, nut-like 
flavor, liked particularly by 
children — and valued by 
parents because it builds 
staunch bodies and bright 
brains. 


“There's a Reason” for Grape-Nuts. 
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PROVE IT FOR YOURSELF 


You May Test The New Companion 
THREE MONTHS Before Deciding 


So confident are we that the New 
Companion Sewing Machine will 
meet your highest expectations that 
we are willing to make you the following offer: 


If the New Companion Sewing Machine you 
select is not perfectly satisfactory in every partic- 
ular after you have tried it in your home for three 
months, we will REFUND YOUR MONEY and 
take back the machine at our expense. 


We offer choice of seven styles, including foot treadle, 
electric and rotary models, guarantee for twenty-five 
years, pay all freight charges, and sell ata very iow price, 
Shipments made from four convenient shipping stations 
in Eastern, Central and Western Sections. 

Be sure to gett OUR LIBERAL OFFER and ATTRACTIVE TERMS 
before purchasing a new sewing machine. A postal-card request brings our 
free illustrated bocklet and full particulars by return mail. Send it now. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


is an illus- 
trated weekl 


United States, $2.25 to Canada, an 
countries. Entered at the Post 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this oftice. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. bay the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Lotters should be addressed and orders made payable 

0 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








BLOOD POISONING 


HIS is an indefinite term. It covers a 
great variety of diseases that are 
caused by the circulation in the blood 
of germs or their excreted poisons. It 
originally meant what physicians now 
call septic poisoning, or pyzemia, which 

means the presence of pus or of pus-producing 
germs in the blood. That used to be a frequent 
accompaniment or result of wounds, whether pro- 
duced by accident or made intentionally by the 
surgeon, and it was also often observed as child- 
bed fever; but those forms now rarely occur. 

At present septic poisoning more often follows 
insignificant little wounds, such as scratches or 
slight tears in the skin that do not seem to need 
treatment. It may follow a boil or carbuncle or an 
abscess that is not thoroughly emptied and treated 
antiseptically, and often it can be traced to some 
hidden collection of pus at the root of a tooth or 
in the tonsils. 

The symptoms of pyzmia are dual. There is first 
a condition of mild stupor or apathy that resem- 
bles closely an attack of typhoid fever ; the patient 
takes little or no interest in his surroundings, and 
is often in a state of low, muttering delirium; he is 
usually able to recognize the doctor, the nurse 
and members of the family, but he evinces no 
pleasure in their presence and does not seem to 
miss them when they are absent. His tongue is dry 
and brown-coated; he has no appetite, and often 
vomits what food he takes. The symptoms of the 
second kind are those of fever. There is always 
more or less fever, but from time to time a severe 
chill occurs, followed by a sharp rise of tempera- 
ture. Except that the attacks occur irregularly 
they resemble the chills and the fever of malaria. 
Such an attack of chills and high fever indicates 
the formation of a new abscess in the lungs or in 
some other part of the body through the lodgment 
of a mass of bacteria in one of the blood vessels. 

The treatment of an established case of pyzemia 
demands all the skill and attention of the physi- 
cian in the endeavor to eliminate the poison from 
the body and to prevent new abscesses from form- 
ing. At the same time the physician must keep up 
or restore the patient’s strength and increase his 
powers of resistance. In many cases the vaccine 
treatment is helpful, although unfortunately it 
sometimes fails. 
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MUSIC, ART AND PASTRY 


OU know my father was a tradesman,”— 
the words are those of a girl whose 
school days were passed two hundred 
years ago,—“and he lived very well by 
his traffick; and I, being beautiful, he 
thought nature had already given me 

part of my portion and he would therefore add a 

liberal education, that I might be a complete gen- 

tlewoman. Away he sent me to the Boarding 

School; there I learned to dance and sing, to 

play on the bass viol, virginals, spinet and guitar. 

I learned to make waxwork, japan, paint upon 

glass, to raise paste, make sweetmeats, sauces, 

and everything that was genteel and fashionable.” 

Music, art and domestic sci are included 
to-day in the prospectuses of modern boarding 
schools; but the instruction in those departments 
would comprise few of the old details. The guitar, 
perhaps, but the spinet and virginals are gone 
forever, and the bass viol is scarcely a ladylike 
and fashionable instrument. We smile superior 
at waxwork and amateur painting on glass, and 
wonder vaguely what japanning was. Sweetmeats 
and sauces and the raising of paste bring us once 
more to unforgotten or revived accomplishments ; 
but kindred specialties of the complete housewife 
were advertised in other schools of the day that 
are foreign to our modern kitchens, or kitchen- 
ettes. Mr. Edward Kidder, for example,—was he 
chef or professor, we wonder?—was much in de- 
mand as a teacher for girls in admired arts, mys- 
terious to most present-day readers. 

“To All Young Ladies at Edw. Kidder’s Pastry 
School in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” he adver- 
tised conspicuously, “are taught all sorts of Pastry 
and Cookery, Dutch Hollow Works, and Butter 





























| Works, on Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays in 
| the afternoon, and on the same days, in the morn- 


ing, at his school in Norris Street in St. James’s 


| Market, and at his School in St. Martin’s Le Grand 
| on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday in the After- 


noon. And at his School at St. Mary Overies Dock, 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesday mornings 
from 9 to 12.” 

Four schools: “pastry schools,” they were usu- 
ally called in those days. Pastry does not rank 
to-day as one of the fundamentals of cookery; 
still, we continue to appreciate it. But what in the 
name of all our accomplished great-grandmothers 
were butter works and Dutch hollow works? 

Whatever they were, one old-time schoolgirl of 
the period, Damaris Chilmer of Cotesworth, whose 
letter has recently been published by a descend- 
ant, certainly rated them high. 

“T am larning much and fast,” she wrote her 
sister, “but I cannot say I am apt at all my Tasks 
as I could wish. I am too robust a figger to be as 
gracefull as you would wish in the Dance, tho I 
love Dancing, and for Musick I am but littel more 
suited, my fingers being all Thumbs and my Voice 
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ranging abroad as if I were calling Cowes—so the 
Signor berates me—rather than singing. Now do 
not be downcast on this and say to yourself La, 
then, is the Child an idiot? If she can learn neither 
to Dance nor sing nor play, why keep her at School? 
For I am the best Pupil of any at Pastry, indede 
I am, and am every day commended, for how fine 
I do my Sillabubs and Syrrups, and my Py Crusts 
and Chese Cakes, besides Almond sweet cream 
and Minced Stuffings and more that I well not 
pawse to name. And if my butter workes and 
Dutch hollows do not win me a Husband as early 
as some girls Dancing that I know and some other 
girls Musick, then you may borrowe Aunt Matilda’s 
cap for me to wear, and tell the world I am an 
Old Maide!” 

She was not an old maid, nor long a young one: 
she was married at seventeen, although whether 
for her butter works and Dutch hollow works or 
for her robust figure and cheery spirit, history does 
not say. 
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RUSKIN ON MENDELSSOHN 


W [i EN John Ruskin was Slade Professor of 
Art at Oxford University, the students who 
took the course occasionally had a good 

opportunity to see literary fireworks at their best. 
The great critic was a master of sarcasm, and 
according to Dr. Edward Poulton, who tells the 
story in his book of Oxford memories, he used his 
gift with great effect one day, after his feelings 
had been outraged by a rendering of a Mendels- 
sohn anthem. To Ruskin’s mind, the “ frivolous 
pettiness” of the music did not belong to the sol- 
emn dignity of the Psalms. 

“Well,” said Prof. Ruskin to his students, ‘“‘you 
have had another delightful artist lately, much 
smaller [than Reynolds] but a true artist, a man 
with the heart of a lark—Mendelssohn. The sweet- 
est, most animated, most thrillingly musical of liv- 
ing creatures—a perpetual warble ; he warbles and 
trills his way through Italy, sees no more in Italy 
than a migrating butterfly might, understands no 
more. Everything is delicious to him—churches 
and costumes, and conversation and pictures, and 
music and sentiment. 

“And how beautiful religion is for a thing to 
pipe and fiddle about! And how grand St. Paul is 
for majestic recitative! And Elijah! What themes 
of picturesqueness, what pathos and choral maj- 
esty in the priests of Baal! And the Psalms! What 
endless topics in them for musical contrast! 

‘*He takes up, for instance, the 55th Psalm—quite 
one of your favorite anthems here in Oxford. Yes, 
thinks the little man—who never in his life had the 
least notion of remaining in the wilderness; who 
never was oppressed by the wicked, but petted by 
the pretty; who never heard the voice of an enemy, 
but of innumerable friends—how sweetly pensive 
may all this be in music. 

“*Give ear to my prayer,’ in softest bass. ‘I 
mourn in my complaint and make a noise’—a most 
sweet noise it shall be; and after everybody has 
been moved to the most delicious melancholy,— 
then what a lovely psalm it is,—to bring in some- 
thing deliciously lively. ‘Wings of a dove’—all 
love letters and dew, of course; now we turn on 
all the trebles, and away we go!” 

Ruskin delivered the passage with the keenest 
sense of humor and with restraint until the end, 
when at “Oh! for the wings of a dove,’ he sud- 
denly became wildly excited and was, of course, 
unable to keep to the words of his manuscript, as 
he danced about and violently waved his arms, 
while the long sleeves of his Master of Arts robe 
jerked up and down. 
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“AN ENEMY IN THEIR MOUTHS” 


AVING described in verse the strange char- 
H acteristics of many reptiles and four-footed 
animals, Mr. W. E. Nesom lets his whimsical 
muse turn him to the consideration of a favorite 
object of reproach. 
Of all the craftsmen who, for pay, 
Are at our beck and eall, 


The dentist, I opine, is most 
Looked up to by us all. 


Where is he who has not at times 
By him been rendered dumb, 

Or who has never known what ’tis 
To be beneath his thumb? 


He views with scorn all persons else 
Who labor for a living, ; 

For while they thrive by taking pains, 
His specialty is giving. 


We all contemn his handiwork, 
And vow we’ll never wear it. 

And yet when it is once installed, 
We meekly grin and bear it. 


How long will mankind tolerate 
This brazenest of fakers, 

Whose forte it is to cultivate 
Some other fellow’s achers? 


How long will they endure this Hun, 

a Who views with satisfaction, 

a" And even makes his boasts about 
His barbarous extraction? 
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CATCHING A SPY 


N amusing story is told of Adm. Hall of the 
British Naval Intelligence Service, which 
illustrates admirably the simplicity and 

effectiveness of his methods. A German spy, says 
the Manchester Guardian, a naval officer mas- 
querading as an American, was known to be try- 
ing to return to Germany through London and 
Holland. The information was indefinite, but the 
Intelligence Service believed that a passenger 
who was arriving at a London station was the 
man. Adm. Hall went to the station in uniform 
and questioned the suspect as he left the train. 
The man had all the necessary papers, however, 
and his American accent was good. Suddenly the 
admiral shouted to him in German: 

“How dare you stand like that when you are 
speaking to a superior officer!” 

The suspect straightened his back, his heels 
clicked, and his hand was halfway up to the salute 
before he could control himself. It was then too 
late, and after the arrest the proofs were found. 
‘The admiral knew that, if the man were.surprised, 
no exercise of will could prevent him from react- 
ing to an order in the typical manner of a German 


officer. 
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MODEST TOM 


WO women were talking together of the war. 
“How’s your Tom getting on in Pales- 
tine?” asked one. 

“Oh, he’s doing well,” replied the other. ““Aw’ve 
just had a letter fro’ one of his mates, and he says 
Tom’s gotten dysentery.” 

“Strange he’s never written hissel’.” 

“Nay, it’s just like him,” said Tom’s mother; ‘“‘he 
would no mek a fuss about the honors he won!” 
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“Oh, I know mine is 
best,” Dorothy says. “Just 
taste it, Bobbie !” 
And Bobbie says, “It’s good, but mine’s 
best.” 
For Dorothy’s party mamma has made up six 
lovely dishes of 


JELLO 


each of a different flavor, and all so good that three little girls 
and three little boys hold one opinion: “Mine’s best.” ’ 

Children know what is good to eat. Who ever heard of a child that did not like 
Jell-O, or ever saw two youngsters who could agree as to which flavor was best—all being 
so good ? 

The Jell-O Book tells how to make many new desserts and salads in the easy Jell-O 
way, which cuts out work and worry and most of the expense. A copy of the book 
will be mailed free to any woman who will send us her name and address. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Cherry, Chocolate, and sold 2 for 25 cents. 
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THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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Keep the Date and Title on the Film. 
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For the Days to Come. 


Building his boat of pine and dreaming, as he works, of the days when 


he will sail a real ship on a real ocean—a regular boy, that. 


And Dad, with his Kodak, has caught the boyish story. Now he is 
writing the autographic record—the date and title on the film; the record 


that will give double value to the picture when time has played sad tricks 


with memory. 


Make the family chronicle complete. Let every picture of the children 


bear at least a date. It’s all very simple, as simple as taking the picture 


itself—with an 


Autographic Kodak 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., 7he Kodak City 























